
Mobilise for 



W hat began as a triumphant 
week for the warmongering 
US/Britain axis was suddaily 
set back. Iraq’s predictable move to al¬ 
low the unconditionalretumofUN weap¬ 
ons inspectors may not have halted US 
impaialism’s drive to war, but it has cer¬ 
tainly exposed the divisions once again. 
Nevertheless, despite the fact that real 
obstacles remain in the path of the 
United States strategic goal of ‘regime 
change’, the military build-up in the re¬ 
gion continues unabated. 

All the signs indicate that tire Bush re¬ 
gime is increasing the tempo, not slow¬ 
ing down its preparations for war That 
means that we must hold the biggest 
possible demonstration in London on 
Septemba' 28. We must make the most 
of the opportunity presented by wide¬ 
spread public unease with US-British 
plans. Indeed, that unease must be 
turned to anger. 

The weekbeganwith George ‘Dubya’ 
Bush’s address to the UN genaal assem¬ 
bly. The address itself contained no sur¬ 
prises. It was a lengthy indictment of 
Saddam Hussein for the violation of nu¬ 
merous UN resolutions. Totally hypo¬ 
critical, but nonetheless substantially 
accurate attacks on the “all-pervasive” 
repression meted out to the Iraqi people, 
mingled with fear-mongering - or, as 
Scott Rit ter, fo rma head of the UN weap¬ 
ons inspectors, put it, “rhetorically laced 
speculation” (CNN.com, July 17 2002) 
about the military capability of Iraq. 

UN secretary general Kofi Annan, 
speaking just before Bush, warned that 
there was “no substitute for the unique 
legitimacy provided by the United Na¬ 
tions”. Bush went some way towards ac¬ 
cepting this view: the US would “work 
with the UN security council to meet our 
common challenge”. However, he was 
careful to ensure that he lei himselfroom 
to manoeuvre, telling the assembled 
worthies not to “doubt the purposes of 
the United States”. 

His list of demands on Baghdad did 
not focus exclusively on the readmission 
of weapons inspectors. Among other 
things he called for the UN administra¬ 
tion of funds gainedby Iraq from the oil- 
for-food programme and for Baghdad to 
“release or account for all Gulf War per¬ 
sonnel whose fate is still unknown”. 
Bush needs to ensure that the list is long 


and difficult so as to make foil compliance 
unlikely - there has been little attempt to 
disguise the fact that the aim is ‘regime 
change’ and that failure to meet US de¬ 
mands is to serve as the alibi for bring¬ 
ing about Saddam’s removal. 

For some there is no need even fortbis 
fig leaf. Democratic presidential hopeful 
senator John Edwards of North Carolina 
called for Saddam Hussein to bedqposed. 
Even if the UN security council is “pre¬ 
vented” from supporting the US, he said, 
it must “lead an international effort to 
remove the regime of Saddam Hussein” 
(http://edwards.senate.gov/press/2002/ 
0912a-pr.html). 

From Bush’s point of view the speech 
has to be considered a success. Domes¬ 
tically, dissidait elements within the Re¬ 
publican Party were quick to fall into line. 
Sceptical voices were quieted or at least 
sounded half-persuaded. For example, 
Senator Chuck Haggl called the speech 
a “compelling first step in laying out what 


a dangerous situation the world faces” 
(New ¥>rk Times September 13). 

Many Democrats too were fulsome in 
their praise for what Delaware Democrat 
senator Joseph Biden called a “very 
good job” (New York Times September 
12). Bipartisanship with the administra¬ 
tion is growing. Even initially wary fig¬ 
ures such as Tom Daschle, majority 
leader in the Senate, are coming onside. 
On September 12 he remarked: “I don’t 
think the case for a pre-emptive attack 
has been made yet That doesn’t mean it 
can’t be made.” By September 18 this 
equivocal position had hardened. He 
predicted a vote in Congress “well be¬ 
fore the [mid-tom] election”. He was also 
keen to stress that the Democrats “have 
been supportive of a regime change from 
the very beginning” (New York Times 
September 18). 

Though it can by no means be ruled 
out that not all Democrats will toe the 
party line thoe seems to be little danger 


of history repeating itself. Wher the first 
president Bush asked Congress to au¬ 
thorise the use of force on the eve of the 
first Desert Storm, a majority of Demo¬ 
crats voted gainst military action, with 
a minority, including BillClinton, A1 Gore 
and Joseph Liberman - all subsequently 
Democratic candidates for president - 
defying the majority. September 11 2001 
has virtually eliminated mainstream bour¬ 
geois pacifism. Unsurprisingly, Iraq’s 
willingness to readmit weapons inspec¬ 
tors has done nothing to sway Demo¬ 
cratic opinion. Richard A Gephardt, 
minority leader in the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives andin 1991 a leading figure of 
what was the anti-war majority, said that 
the move “does not address my con¬ 
cerns about the threat he [Saddam] poses 
to the United States and the international 
community” (ibid). 

Following on from Bush’s speech US 
advances were also made on the inter¬ 
national front. Most importantly, Saudi 
Arabia, having refused use of its soil as 
a base for US operations against Iraq, 
changed its stance - US pressure proved 
too much Prince Saudal-Faisal ruefully 
observed that every country that has 
signed the UN charter is bound by se¬ 
curity council resolutions. Specifically 
questioned about US use of the Prince 
Sultan airbase, he replied obliquely that, 
“Every country is obliged to follow 
through” (Daily Telegraph September 
16). The House of Saud is clearly riven 
with divisions - with one fiction closely 
aligningitselfwiththeUS, while the other, 
more sensitive to Saudi public opinion, 
prefers to keep its distance. 

So, the spotlight remains on the UN 
security council for the moment. Iraq’s 
acceptance of weapons inspectors has 
split it and left Britain and the US some¬ 
what isolated, at least among the per¬ 
manent members. In total the security 
council is made up of 15 members. Of 
the five permanent members - France, 
Russia, China, Britain and the US - who 
hold a veto, three - France, Russia and 
China - are reluctant to giving security 
council sanction to US ambitions. In 
particular, France is explicitly opposed 
to action not connected to the issue of 
Iraqi weapons. Speaking to the New 
York Times, Jacques Chirac made it clear 
that the objective was the readmission 
of weapons inspectors. If this happened 


then he stated bluntly that “it’s over”. 
The security council “never wanted to 
change the regime in Iraq” (September 
8 ). 

Arm-twisting will probably persuade 
a majority of the 10 other members (cur¬ 
rently Mauritius, Mexico, Norway, Sin¬ 
gapore, Syria, Bulgaria, Cameroon, 
Colombia, Guinea, and Irel and), whichare 
elected fromtheUN gensal assembly for 
two-year terms, to side with the US. 
Most are currently adopting a ‘wait and 
see’ approach. Syria, however, has al¬ 
ready declared its opposition to the US. 
Whether any of the ‘big three’ will use 
tharveto is anothermatter entirely. China 
has already indicated that it will abstain 
rather than vote against the Anglo- 
American axis. France and Russia pose 
slightly moreofa thieatto US plans. But, 
if the inspectors find something then, of 
course, that might change. Nonetheless, 
whether the US will be able to secure 
security council backing is still an open 
question. 

Meanwhile in Britain all eyes willbe on 
parliament, which will be recalled to de¬ 
bate Iraq on September 24, and the huge 
anti-wardemonstrationon September 28. 
Blair is facing a sizeable rebellion on Sep¬ 
tember 24. 133 Labour MPshaveputtheir 
names to a motion against an “unwise” 
war on Iraq. WhenMft voteonthe tech¬ 
nical question of whether to adjourn the 
house at the dose of the one-day sitting, 
the rebels are expected to register their 
dissent by voting against All of which 
will set the scene for September2 8, where 
the left has the chance to place itself at 
the forefront of opposition to the war. 

During the war against Afghanistan 
‘Taliban defencism’was endemic on the 
left Given its record as the most fervent 
cheerleader for this position, it is with 
some pleasure that we lead in the latest 
Workers Power an explicit call for the 
“revolutionary overthrow of Saddam’s 
regime” as part of the “fight for perma¬ 
nent revolution” (September). Quite 
right. 

Though the principal slogan of our 
movement must be ‘The main enemy is 
at home’, that cannot mean giving sup¬ 
port to our enemies abroad. We must do 
everything to stop Bush and Blair in their 
tracks, without giving any comfort what¬ 
soever to the Iraqi regime • 

James Mallory 
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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of space. 
Some names may have been 
changed 


VoteS PD 

Regarding the current elections in Ger¬ 
many, it s eems to me that we have a s itu - 
ation here that we have not been 
accustomed to seeing for about 30 years. 
That is, a mainstream social democratic 
party posturing to the left in order to win 
an election. Not only that, but it seems 
to be working. From seeming a sure 
loser, the SPD now looks like itis going 
to be re-elected on an anti-war platform 
that, on a European scale, puts it right 
at odds with Blair, Bush and the whole 
anti-Iraq war drive. 

Given Schroder’s upfront anti-war 
campaign, which appears to be drawing 
some kind of class line in Gennan poli¬ 
tics, we should advocate critical support 
for the SPD. This is not support for the 
SPD because of what it has in common 
with neoliberal social democracy (Blair; 
Jospin, etc) but a critical vote based on 
its new-found leftist profile, in turn 
based on its anti-war agitation. Of 
course, if Schroder is elected, he could 
easily betray what he is saying now in 
reflecting the mass anti-war sentiment 
in Gennany. Similar sentiment exists in 
Britain, but Blair is setting himself 
against it. 

West Gennany was an ultra-1 oy al pat 
of the western alliance in the first phase 
of the Cold War - the 1950s McCarthy 
era, under Adenauer, Kissinger and the 
like. In fact, in the late 1950s, as things 
began to thaw, the reannament of Ger¬ 
many under the auspices of Nato was a 
major issue in left reformist protest - 
CND, etc. West Gennany had a pacifist 
constitution that forbade it from partici¬ 
pating in wars in its own right, but it is 
also true that the West Gennan govern¬ 
ment was finnly in support of US impe- 
riali sm inevery real war it has ever waged 
between 1945 and reunification in 1989- 
90, from Korea to Vietnam. Indeed, op¬ 
position to West Gennan support to the 
US in Vietnam created a generation of 
West Gennan far-left radicals. 

The West Gennan bourgeoisie had a 
fairly deep-go ingdispute withC art er and 
then mote seriously the Reagan admin¬ 
istration in the early 1980s over its anti- 
USSR nuclear sabre-rattling. But this 
was because of a difference about how 
to bring about the end of the USSR - the 
Gennan bourgeoisie was understand¬ 
ably fearful that Reagan’s tactics inpar¬ 
ticular could lead to a ‘limited’ nuclear 
exchange that would likely takeplace on 
Gennan soil, given the division of Ger¬ 
many at that time. They preferred to 
treat the USSR more or less the way the 
Bush (senior) and Clinton administra¬ 
tions have dealt with China since - they 
calleditOstpolitik - in other words, ‘re- 
fonn’ through economic engagement. 
With the advent of Gorbachev, the 
American bourgeoisie basically came to 
agree with them. 

But for the SPD to come out in out¬ 
right opposition and refuse to even pas¬ 
sively support a major planned war by 
the US is unprecedented My under¬ 
standing is that Schroder is pretty 
bluntly saying that this projected war 
is wrong, and i fhe is re-elected Gennany 
will have nothing to do with if That is a 
promise he should be held to by his 
working class base - and critical support 
is the appropriate tactic to bring that 
about. 

The SPD has not broken to the left 
on any other question but the war. But 
in a period of war, the war rapidly be¬ 
comes the question of questions. 
Schroder has been denounced by his 
Christian Democrat (conservative bour¬ 
geois) opponent, Stoiber, for breaking 
with the European consensus and po¬ 
tentially destabilising Europe itself by 
hisanti-war election campaign This has 
(in my view) opened up clear red water 
(as they say in British political punditry) 


between the SPD, as a bourgeois work¬ 
ers’ party, and its purely bouigeois op¬ 
ponents in this election. One key 
question, provided it really is a key ques¬ 
tion, can be enough to make a real class 
difference between such parties in an 
election, and open up the latent contra¬ 
dictions in a bourgeois workers’ party 
to our intervention. Schroder’s anti-war 
election campaign gives us a contradic¬ 
tion to exploitif we give critical support 
to the SPD. And the Christian Demo¬ 
crats ’ switch to a virulent anti-immigrant 
campaign as the ‘new’ Schroder band- 
wagpn gathers momentum only seems 
to be deepening the polarisation. 

Schroder (for reasons of his own po¬ 
litical calculations vis-a-vis his base, no 
doubt) has placed himself at the head 
of anti-war sentiment in a major war cri¬ 
sis. Ifthe Labour Party did a similar thing 
here (fat chance - under Blair at least!) 
then in my view it is inconceivable that 
we would not give critical support to 
Labour. 

The ex-Stalinist PDS is essentially 
still an eastern party - ultimately a rem¬ 
nant ofthe GDR But the SPD is still the 
main party of the working class in the 
most economically powerful parts of 
Gennany - and in my view if an oppor¬ 
tunity presents itself to exploit contra¬ 
dictions in that party we should jump at 
the chance. 

This may seem an abstract discussion 
from a purely British perspective. But 
since we have a perspective of fighting 
for a Communist Party of the European 
Union, we are obliged to address such 
questions. 

Ian Donovan 
London 

Respect Saddam 

Referring to Saddam Hussein as “Sad¬ 
dam” whilst referring to Tony Blair as 
“Blair” strikes me as an unconscious (I 
hope) intemalisationof the US andBrit- 
ain’s war propaganda ( Weekly Worker 
September 12). 

References such as these are used by 
Bush’s spin-doctors to ridicule, 
demonise and belittle Saddam Hussein. 
It is part oftbeir preparation forwar. Just 
do a web search on the name Saddam 
and you will find propaganda articles 
such as ‘Saddam and the bomb’, etc. 
Communists should be more conscious 
about the use such terms. ‘Saddam 
Hussein’, ‘Hussein’ or ‘president 
Hussein’ are more appropriate for revo¬ 
lutionaries. 

Jairaj C Hetty 
email 

Naked power 

The United States has always had some¬ 
thing of a moral advantage in world af¬ 
fairs. The US leaned towards democracy 
and human rights and against aggres¬ 
sors. But that advantage is now being 


wasted. The CIA taught torture in Latin 
America and other places. When Iraq 
was busy gassing the Iranians, the US 
was silent. When the US rescued Ku¬ 
wait, they restored a dictatorship rather 
than create a democracy. 

In the fight against al Qa’eda, the US 
does not treat their prisoners as prison¬ 
ers ofwar, nor as criminals. Rather, they 
keep them blinded in open-airmeshken- 
nels in Cuba. They prevent access by 
their consular officials or lawyers. This 
is all contrary to the Geneva Conven¬ 
tion and other international law. 

The only white American al Qa’eda 
caught in Afghanistan was convicted 
in a criminal court in the US. But non¬ 
white Americans and citizens of Swe¬ 
den, Canada, Britain, Pakistan, 
Afghanistan and others are just housed 
like dogs. Now theUS is demanding Iraq 
adhere to UN resolutions on threat of 
invasion. But they don’t insist on the 
same compliance forlsrael, which is vio¬ 
lating more UN resolutions than Iraq is, 
and already has nuclear weapons. 

Power has never been so naked. Isn’t 
it time for the US to follow its own con¬ 
stitution? Isn’t it time for the US to re¬ 
gain the moral high ground as well as 
themilitary high ground? Isn’t it time for 
tlie only superpower to become a law- 
abiding member of the world commu¬ 
nity? Or will the US continue to make 
enemies until the whole world is against 
them? 

Tom Trottier 

email 

Introversion 

I must confess to having contributed to 
the high number of hits on your web¬ 
site, but please don’t take this as nec¬ 
essarily endorsement of the Weekly 
Worker or its overall line. For me, it does 
contain material of interest: I like read¬ 
ing a range of opinions. 

But I substantially agree with Phil 
Hearse’s argument ( Weekly Worker Au¬ 
gust 29). The problem with the Weekly 
Worker is not necessarily “gossip”, but 
“introversion”. This is probably a fair 
charge. Although fighting for a “united 
Socialist Allianceparty”is a fair aim, the 
Weekly Worker has tended (in my expe¬ 
rience) to locus on tire process of unity. 

This is a bit like the old Trotskyist 
method of achieving unity by near-to¬ 
tal programmatic agreement (with the 
abstract maximum programme as the 
basis of agreement). The element of pro¬ 
gramme you seem to be concentrating 
on is the process of unity. Although this 
shibboleth is perhaps more constructive 
than most, it still seems to me short of 
what is needed. A more constructive 
method would be to seek unity in the 
struggles of the day. 

Programmatic questions are a part of 
this obviously, but not the be-all-and- 
all. I think it’s odd that a weekly paper, 
into which a lot of effort is obviously 


put, doesn’t really reflect much of what 
is going on in the UK beyond what the 
left is up to. It doesn’t reflect the real 
struggles that the working class is fac¬ 
ing. The basis of socialist unity should 
be the overall needs of the working 
class, and no amount of programmatic 
elaboration can match involvement and 
learning in struggle. The CPGB may well 
be heavily involved in a lot of struggles 
around the UKbut that’snot the impres¬ 
sion I get from the Weekly Hbrker. 

A lot of the Weekly Woiker seems to 
criticise other groups on the left This 
has some place, but itfe far easier to di¬ 
agnose a disease than it is to find a cure. 
The new Resistance newspaper 
sounds like it will be pointed in this di¬ 
rection. 

BenCourtice 

Australia 

Futile letter 

Why was the letter by Doug Green 
printed ( Weekly Worker September 12)? 
All left factions and papers have their 
raison d’eti'e and publish articles, let¬ 
ters, etc to advance their positioa I take 
it that you do not have an open policy 
on your letters page: that is, you don’t 
print everything you receive. So, I as¬ 
sume, the above short letter was re¬ 
garded, in some way, as contributing to 
serious debate. 

The letter, in its own crude way, re¬ 
flects the schizophrenic view of the 
Weekly Woiker - the project of the In¬ 
ternational Socialist Group and Social¬ 
ist Solidarity Network is worthless, but 
they are also to be criticised for not let¬ 
ting the CPGB on board. Printing a de¬ 
rogatory letter makes that decision to 
exclude rather less surprising. 

As for the ‘point’ about support 
cheques being made to Resistance - be 
serious, Doug Green. Something like‘To 
be determined as soon as feasible by an 
agreed and democratically elected tody 
drawn from those building thenewpub- 
lication’ is plainly a crap bank account 
name. 

A Socialist Alliance paper is some¬ 
thing to be welcomed. Letters like Doug 
Green’s aren’t. 

NickHackett 

Milton Keynes 

Name taken 

Wfe would like to point out that the An¬ 
archist Federation has so far produced 
41 issues (plus an unnumbered pilot is¬ 
sue) of its monthly news sheet Resist¬ 
ance, which are distributed in the 
thousands. 

Perhaps the title of the putative ISG- 
SSN paper should be reconsidered. Do 
we really want a repeat of the situation 
where Militant rechristened itself the ‘So¬ 
cialist Party’, when there was an already 
existing Socialist Party of Great Britain? 
Charles Mowbray 
Anarchist Federation 

97th victim 

Hamide Ozturk started the death fast on 
June 3 2001 and is the 97 th martyr of the 
resistance struggle. She became immor¬ 
tal on September 10 as a monument to 
the invincibility of revolutionary will¬ 
power. 

Neither the willpower of tyranny, nor 
the willpower of Europe, nor the efforts 
of those who seek to bring our willpower 
to heel can divert it from its path. The 
revolutionary will is superior to all other 
forms. It is this will which has rendered 
ineffective the hundreds of methods 
used by the oligarchy and imperialism, 
and which is continuing to resist today 
This is the willpower of the Party-Front. 

Leftwingers and democratic forces, 
stop waiting for the resistance to end 
of its own accord. Give up such dreams 
and speculation. Revolutionary will¬ 
power has shown that such reckonings 
will not come to pass. All those who feel 


responsibility to this land and people or 
for democracy and independence and 
rights and freedoms, and who do not 
want the number of martyrs to rise fur¬ 
ther can only do one thing: recognise 
the reality of the resistance; with its will¬ 
power and its resolve. All attitudes, 
policies and reckonings which do not 
recognise this willpower are doomed to 
failure. 

Our comrade Hamide Ozturk was 
born in 1970 in Antakya. She was an 
Arab Alevi. Her mother tongue was 
Arabic. She came into contact with 
revolutionaries, and when she was in 
tlie vocational college, she took part in 
the academic-democratic struggle of 
youth. With her very first action, a pro¬ 
test against the system’s domination of 
schools and universities, she was de¬ 
tained, tortured and saw the true face 
of barbarism. 

Later she took part in the struggle for 
rights and freedoms in Adana. She was 
spokeswoman for the Platfonn for 
Rights and Freedoms. She took part in 
protest actions against the attacks on 
prisons or on various sections of the 
people. Withtime, she became more in¬ 
tensely involved in the struggle and 
was detained 11 times. OnNovember 26 
1994 her brother, Ahmet Ozturk, was 
murdered by the police. That did not 
frighten ha' off. Quite the contrary - she 
took part in the struggle with even 
greater eagerness, her revolutionary 
ideals and goals strengthened. 

On April 11 1996 she was detained in 
Istanbul. The state security court sen¬ 
tenced her to 12 and a half years’impris¬ 
onment without any proof or evidence. 

In the year 2000, she said; “I made a 
promise to Berdan when I was at the side 
of his coffin during the 1996 death fast. 
I said that now I would carry the flag and 
neverlet it fall.” Our selfless, tough, dili¬ 
gent, modest, constantly enthusiastic 
comrade, Hamide Ozturk, who had the 
greatest love and devotion to her party, 
her people and her comrades, became 
immortal, passing on to her comrades 
tlie flag that she received from Berdan. 
DHKC 
email 

Dave who? 

I saw Arthur Scargill at a commemora¬ 
tion of the 1917 revolution some years 
ago at one of Harpal Brar’s meetings in 
Southall. It was quite obvious, if you 
will pardon the expression, that he had 
a dose of ‘god disease ’. 

However, what is the point of deni¬ 
grating him now by inviting Dave Doug¬ 
lass to talk on Scargill? The bourgeoisie 
can do that. Anyway, who is Dave 
Douglass? Someone who was so pa¬ 
thetically keen to appear on TV that he 
was prepared to live with an aristocrat 
to boost his own media reputation. Tlie 
factistbat Douglass has had a ‘relation¬ 
ship ’ with every type of‘left ’ group from 
Spartacist via Stalinist to left Labour. It 
is very much the pot calling the kettle 
black. 

Douglass has a minor dose of ‘god 
disease’ himself, resting on his ‘author¬ 
ity’ as a hanger-on at Hatfield Main, 
whidi all you ‘leftists’ imagine is a big 
tiling - isolated as you are from any real 
working class activity. ‘Workerism’ or 
what? The miners Ihadstaying with me 
from Durham during the 1984-85 strike 
were somewhat unimpressed by the 
likes of Douglass, who has lots of rheto¬ 
ric and little else. 

If he was so pissed off with Arthur 
Scargill and theNational Union ofMine- 
workeis why did he not leave in 1985? 
The fact is that he was an NUM minor 
bureaucrat with his nose in the trough 
and raking in the money. Scargill, itistrue, 
is a man ofthe past, but he did cost the 
British state £4 to £5 billion pounds, 
which is more than someone like Doug¬ 
lass will ever do. 

Ted Talbot 
Nottingham 
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SOCIALIST ALLIANCE 


Unity demands 
single slate 


ACTION 


CPGB London seminars 

Sunday September 22, 5pm - ‘Adorno’s contortions’, using IstvanMeszrros’s 
The power of ideology as a study guide. 

Sunday September 29,5pm - ‘History of Labourism: MacDonaldism without 
MacDonald’, using Ralph Milliband’s Parliamentary socialism as a study 
guide. 


Matthew Caygill is a leading activist in Leeds Socialist 
Alliance. Ray Gaston talked to him about the Leeds Left 
Alliance, which has announced its intention to contest the 
2004 European elections in Yorkshire and Humberside 


hat are the roots of the Left 
Alliance? 

Leeds Left Alliance came out 
of the clampdown on internal democracy 
in the Labour Party in the 1990s - in this 
case the suspension of the Chapel 
Allerton ward in Leeds North East, which 
followed the bureaucratic blocking of Liz 
Davies as parliamentary candidate. Ba¬ 
sically the comrades couldn’t stand what 
was happening to the Labour Party and 
wanted to stand up for socialist, or at 
least old Labour values. 

Since then they’ve stood candidates 
in a variety of local and national elections, 
and with Garth Frankland have provided 
one of the most successful leftwing chal¬ 
lenges to Labour They are an important 
part of the leftwing political scene in 
Leeds - I’m amemberofthe Left Alliance 
and several people in the LA are also in 
Hie SA. One of the leading LA comrades 
is on the national executive of the SA. 

Their politics gpes well beyond elec¬ 
tions - at the moment they are strongly 
involved in a campaign to build friend¬ 
ship links between Leeds and Hebron, 
which I think has been one the most im¬ 
portant non-sectarian attempts to build 
solidarity with the Palestinians. 

I do have criticisms, especially of their 
continuing ban on Socialist Workers 
Party members, which created a difficult 
situatianof havingboth the Left Alliance 
and Socialist Alliance in Leeds - too near 
the Life of Brian scenario for my tastes 
and more or less impossible to explain. 
But we do have regular liaison meetings 
between the LA, SA and Socialist Party 
to sort out problems. 

Towhat extent istheir success 
based on Garth’s own popularity as 
a former Labour councillor? 

There is a large local element to it, but it 
should also be seen in tenns of continu¬ 
ity of effort.The SAis relatively new and 
weak -1 would expect us to do better if 
we attempt to build our own local and 
peculiar roots. There is a danger of the 
left having too short-term a perspective, 
or in just going from campaign to cam¬ 
paign. We need to build up a constitu¬ 
ency - the way Garth has. 

Whatare your views on their press 
release concerningthe Euro 
elections? 

I wasn’t surprised - the LA have a clear 
and strong intention to stand in future 
elections. I was annoyed though, mostly 
because the press release spoke about 
talking to other left groups but they 
hadn’t got round to saying anything 
about it. I’m sure they would have done 
so, but the delay was annoying. 

However,I’ve gptoveritnow-the Left 
Alliance are valuable comrades: two of 
them helped on the Leeds SA anti-war 
stall at the weekend, and we can look 
forward to useful, non-sectarian collabo¬ 
ration in the future. If anything, the issue 
now is about how the Socialist Alliance 
responds. 

Whatshould our response be? 

The first thing is that the SA must try to 
be as non-sectarian as possible - the SA 
doesn’t represent all socialists to the left 
of Labour - we’ve got to work with as 


many of them as possible, including the 
Left Alliance, comrades in the Socialist 
Party and as many others as we can. 

Secondly there is a weakness in the SA 
- the Left Alliance are looking for a re¬ 
sponse that covers the whole of York¬ 
shire and Humberside, and we have 
structures that might cover a city like 
Leeds, ornationally - but not aregion like 
Yorkshire and Humberside If we are se¬ 
rious about standing in the European 
elections in 2004 we need to develop 
such a structure. It shouldn’t be too bu¬ 
reaucratic and it might not be the imme¬ 
diate priority, but it needs to be done. 

Comrades in London might have some 
experience of this, but it will be harder in 
a larger area. I raised this at this month’s 
SA national coundlandl hope for some 
response via the discussion around Liz 
Davies’s document about perspectives 
for the next two years. 

InLeeds we bavetriedto makea mod¬ 
est start by holding a discussion about 
the euro and inviting other SAs along - it 
wasn’t huge, but it was a start, I hope. 
To me it’s all part of developing the SA 


into something more than the relatively 
limited organisation it is at the moment. 

How can we achievea single I eft 
slate for the Euro elections? 
Shouldn’t we encourage people to 
come undertheSocialist Alliance 
banner? 

Itwill be backto iheLife of Brian if there 
are different slates for the European elec¬ 
tions - stupid, unnecessary and under¬ 
mining the possibility of the PR system 
being a vehicle for the huge boost of 
winning a seat. The lesson to remanber 
is that of Tommy Sheridan and the SSP 
So we need to be non-sectarian, continue 
working with people and continue talk¬ 
ing. Personally I would hope for a joint 
slate of the anti-capitalist left across Eu¬ 
rope, but we have to see what emerges. 
How doyouseethe Left Alliance 
developing? 

I don’t know -1 would like to see them 
join and enrich the SA. Their perspective 
is I think to move towards being more of 
an ‘environmental left’ organisation - 
that is the way they posed their press 
release for the European elections • 


Leeds Left Alliance press 
release, August 10 

Happy to 
accommodate 

The left Alliance has agreed to contest the next European elec¬ 
tions, at least in the Yorkshire and Humber region. At the same 
time it is offermg cooperation in these elections to other green 
and left parties. The Left Alliance contested the last European 
parliamentary elections in Yorkshreand Humber, gaining 10,000 
votes. This was well ahead of the BNP and the SLP. The party will 
contest the next European elections, aiming to build on this re¬ 
sult 

In those European elections in 1999, only the Left Alliance h 
Yorkshire, comrades mainly in Coventry and Walsall in the West 
Midlands, and comrades manly in Nottmgham and Leicester m 
the East Midlands got it together to stand red/green candidates. 
The Left Alliance does not wish to see another abdication by the 
environmentalist left. Equally it wishes to avoid competition 
between left environmental groups in these next Euro elections. 

Seeking maxanum unity amongst such groups, the Left Alliance 
would be happy to accommodate other left and environmental 
groups withm its campaign. Speaking for the Left Alliance, Mite 
Davies said: “We would be wiling to offer places on our list to 
other left and environmental groups; and we would be wiling to 
incorporate other party names within the ballot paper descrip¬ 
tion which we use in Yorkshire and the Humber. 

“Our commitment is demonstrated by the fact that we have 
done this before. The Left Alliance ran under a joint name with 
the East Midlands m the last European elections, and we shared 
a Westminster by-election campaign with the Socialist Party 
under a combined name.” 

The Left Alliance is seeking meetings with other parties to dis¬ 
cuss ther proposal • 



Palestinian rights 

Protest on the steps of St Martin’s in the Fields, Trafalgar Square, every 
Wednesday, from 5.30pm to 6.30pm. 

Immediate withdrawal of Israeli troops from the occupied territories. For an 
independent Palestinian state with the same rights as Israel. For the right of 
both peoples to live in peace in their own territories. Condemn Israeli state 
terrorism, and islamic terrorism against Israeli civilians. 

Organised by Justice for the Palestinians. Supported by Alliance for Workers ’ 
Liberty, Communist Party of Great Britain, Worker-communist Party of Iraq, 
International Federation of Iraqi Refugees, Worker-communist Party of Iran, 
International Federationof Iranian Refugees, International Campaign fora Ref¬ 
erendum for Kurdistan. 

Marxism and religion 

Debate - Friday September 20,8pm, All Hallows church, 24 Regent Terrace, 
Hyde Park, Leeds. Speakers: Ken Leech, Anglican priest and East End com¬ 
munity theologian, author of The eye of the storm', Mike Marqusee, Socialist 
Alliance activist, author of Redemption song'. Jack Conrad (CPGB), replacing 
Sean Matgamna. 

For more details contact Ray Gaston - 0113 242 2205; 

ray@allhallowsleeds.org.uk. Supported by Leeds Socialist Alliance. 

Two slates 

Public meeting - The way to Middle East peace - Israel/Palestine: the case for 
two states’. Saturday September 21, 2pm, Friends Meeting House, Euston 
Road (opposite Euston rail and tube stations). 

Speakers: Dr Karma Nabulsi (PLO), Linda Grant (author andjoumalist); Sean 
Matgamna (Alliance for Workers’ liberty), Ruth Elraz (Committee Against 
House Demolitions in Jausalem),Iraqi socialist Sami Mohammed on the threat 
of war. 

Organised by Committee for Two States, PO Box 28124, London SE6 4WS; 
02072074774. 

London Labour Left 

Next meeting - Wednesday September 25, 7.30pm, Lucas Anns, Gray’s Inn 
Road, WC1 (nearest tube: Kings Cross) 

Agenda will include: mayoral selection campaign; Greater London Labour 
Party; Labour Party conference; Greater LondonAutbority. 

Conference report-bade - Monday October 7,7.30pm, Conway Hall, RedLion 
Square (nearest tube: Holbom). Speakers include Mark Seddon, Christine 
Shawcroft and Pete Willsman. 

People’s Parly 

Scottish Socialist Party weekend of fun, music and culture - Friday September 
27-Sunday September 30, Glasgow. Events including poetry, music, comedy 
cabaret and discussion. For ticket informal!on, contact SSP: 0141-221 7714. 

SA euro conference 

Socialist Alliance national conference on Europe, Saturday October 12,11am. 
Registration from 10am. South Camden Community School, Cbarrington Street, 
London NW1 (nearest tube - Euston). £10 w^ed, £6 unwaged. Creche avail¬ 
able. 

For further information email ofFrce@sodalistalliance.net 

Marxism and education 

Day seminar, ‘Renewing dialogues’: Tuesday October 22, 9.30am-5pm, room 
642, School of Education Foundations and Policy Studies, University of Lon¬ 
don, 20 Bedford Way, WC1. 

Sessions on ‘Lifelong learning - the dialectical method’; ‘Neoliberal strategies 
and counter-strategies’; ‘Mentoring: a Marxist-feminist critique’; ‘Education 
- postmodernism or Marxism’; ‘Postmodernism and the dynamics of repro¬ 
duction’; ‘Commodification of teacher training’; ‘Making and meaning of hu¬ 
manisation’. 

Speakers: Tony Green, Glenn Rikowski, Shabrzad Moj ab, Les Levidow, Helen 
Colley, Amir Hassanpout; Elizabeth Atkinson, MikeCole, Rob Willmott, Paula 
Allman. 

Admission free; but entry tickets required, as places are limited. 

Glenn Rikowski: rikowski@tiscali.co.uk; 020 8 514 1069. 

Welsh Socialist Voice 

Paper of the Welsh Socialist Alliance. £6 
Box 369, Cardiff,CF24 3WW. 

Artists against the War 

Postcards - 50p each. 

• artistsagainsttbewar@hotmail.com 

• www.artistsagainstthewar.org.uk 

• wwwstopthewar.org 

Party wills 

The CPGB has forms available for you to include the Party and the struggle for 
communism in your will. Write for details. 

RDG 

To contact the RevolutionaryDanocraticGroupernailrdgl20@hotmail.com 

wwwxpgb.org.uk/action 


for 12 issues, payable to WSV, PO 
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STRATEGY AND TACTICS 

Oil, democracy and war 


Mehdi Kia of the Organisation of Revolutionary Workers 
of Iran discusses the sordid relationship between oil and the 
US war drive in the Middle East 


F irst of all I would like to deal with 
the question of oil, and specifically 
the role of oil in the Middle East in 
a global context, and look at the impor¬ 
tance of the working class, and particu¬ 
larly the oilworkeis. I will then go on to 
discuss what is happening in Iran at the 
moment, includingthe left- what itsweak- 
nesses aie, what it has to do, and some 
of the major thinking it has to gp through 
in order to get its message across. 

Oil is the biggest industry in the world, 
with an annual turnover of 1.7 to 2 trillion 
dollars. It is also the only business which 
is fundamentally and predominantly 
controlled by governments. This means 
the price of oil, unlike that of other com¬ 
modities, is determined by the rent that 
can be obtained for it. To control that 
rent, it is necessary to control govern¬ 
ments and hence, the whole battle from 
Venezuela to Iran, Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 
Once you understand this, what is hap¬ 
pening becomes much more clear. 
Amoco, forexample, the Saudi company, 
sits on one fifth of the oil reserves of the 
world. It is controlled by Saudi Arabia, 
an ally of the USA. 

Oil is of course very profitable. In the 
year 2000 there was a threefold rise in 
profits, a 300% increase. Currently world 
oil production stands at 77 million bar¬ 
rels per day, of which only a third is ac¬ 
counted for by the Organisation of 
Petroleum-Exporting Countries (Opec), 
which produces 23 millionbarrels per day. 
The position of Opec is underestimated 
by these figures. Russia is producing six 
million barrels per day, but it is going flat 
out Iran is also producing at maximum 
capacity, but Saudi Arabia actually has 
a reserve of three to three and a half mil¬ 
lion barrels per day on top of the seven 
million barrels per day it currently pro¬ 
duces . That reserve allows it to determine 
the price at the behest of the United 
States. 

Global oil reserves are estimated at 
1,000 billion barrels. This will last about 
50 years at current consumption rates. 
Half the known resources have been 
used up. Out of those reserves Saudi 
Arabia has 262 billion, Iraq 610 billion, 
Kuwait 100 billion,theUnitedArab Emir¬ 
ates 100 billion, Iran 90 billion. A further 
70-100 billion are in the Casp ianSea, north 
of Iraq. So 80% ofknown oil deposits are 
in the Middle East and the Caspian Sea. 
If you compare that with the Russian 
reserves of 50 billion - half that of Iran - 
you can see the critical importance of 
Middle East oil deposits. Oil companies 
are not only very profitable butalso very 
monopolised As in other sectors of in¬ 
dustry, oil conglomerations get larger and 
larger. 

The US is a netimporter of oil, bring- 
ingin 11 millionbarrels a day -a seventh 
of global production. That makes it the 
worlds largest importer of oil. Oil com¬ 
prises the largest part of the US budget 
deficit. In2000, almost a third ($8 billion 
out of $28 billion) was accounted for by 
oil. Oil is hugely important economically 
- for example, there is aclose link between 
oil price and unemployment Tradition¬ 
ally the US imported mainly from the 
Americas. But its own reserves of 3.7 
billion barrels, and the 11.5billionbarrels 
reserve in North Atlantic Free Trade 
Association countries will not last very 
long. Even if the US halves its current 
consumption, it would use up all the oil 
reserves in the Americas in 10 years. 

There is therefore increasing US reli¬ 
ance on Middle East oil. In 1983 it 
amounted to only 31% of imports. This 
wentdownfora shortwhileafter the Gulf 
War because of deliberate policy, but it 
has gone up ag 3 in The US is now im¬ 
porting 52% of its oil from the Middle 
East. US strategic reserves, which previ¬ 
ously amounted to 25-30 days, was in¬ 


creased after the Gulf Warto 80 days, and 
currently the aim is to stockpile for 100 
days, in preparation for the war on Iraq - 
although at present reserves stand at 
only 60-70 days. 

Middle East oil also has strategic im¬ 
portance in terms of the USA’s rivals - 
Japan and Europe, but also China. Chi¬ 
nese demand for oil is currently growing 
by 3.5% every year, and is likely to dou¬ 
ble in the next 20 years, to a position 
where it will be similar to Europe. China 
will be dependent on imported oil. 

PaulWolfowitzsaystbatthe US should 
encourage its main rivals not to develop 
military power and for the same reason 
the Middle East must be ‘stabilised’. The 
cost of maintaining a US presence after 
the last war amounted to around $50-60 
billion Azerbaijan was previously said 
to have oil reserves of around 4.2 billion 
barrels, but suddenly this rose to 200 
billion, without any new field being dis¬ 
covered This happened as part of the 
political case for persuading the Ameri¬ 
can public to support US intervention in 
the Caspian. 

Imperialism is playing games around 
the question of Caspian oil. The amount 
of oi 1 in the Casp ian is not known exactly, 
but is thought to be between 70 and 200 
billion barrels. The question is, what is 
the Caspian? Is it an inner sea, or is it an 
ocean? If it is an inner sea, then it should 
be divided equally, according to interna¬ 
tional law - which is what Iran wants. 
Azerbaijan, Kazakhstan and Russia say 
it is not a sea and should be divided in 
proportion to the length of each coun¬ 
try’s borders. Of course, this means that 
Iran will get a much smaller share. 

Since the 1990s the US has made ma¬ 
jor investments in energy in the Caspian 
- particularly Chevron, which has put in 
about $12 billion of sole or joint invest¬ 
ment into Kazakhstan. BP has gone in a 
big way into Azerbaijan. Many Russian 
companies (linked to the mafia) in turn 
have very close links with US capital - 
including, for example, with Halliburton. 

Pipelines have also been created for 
political reasons, like the one that goes 
from Baku, throughGeorgiainto Turkey, 
and which should logically go through 
Iran. The diversion, for which the Ameri¬ 
can government is paying the oil com¬ 
panies, is not cost-effective, but results 
from the political need to bypass Iran. 

What I have tried to do so far is em¬ 
phasise the key importance of oil and the 
Middle East in relation to the US’s hege¬ 
monic power. What about the future? By 
2005, most of the world’s non-Opec oil 
will actually have run out or be running 
out. It is worth recalling that 80% of all 
file oil that i s currently being pumped out 
is actually from wells that were dug be¬ 
fore 1973, before the first oil crisis. Very 
few new fields have been created If we 
look at drilling, US oil costs about $10-11 
dollars per barrel to get out; Russian oil 
costs $14; Venezuelan $7; North Sea oil 
$11; Mexico $ 10. But Saudi Arabian oil 
costs only $ 1 to extract, so it is cheap and 
easy to come by from existing sources. 

By the year 2020 world investment in 
energy will be something like $30 trillion 
in terms of 1992 prices. Take gas. The 
Caspian has 11 trillion cubic feet of 
known gas deposits. In the light of 
Kyoto and global warming, gas is one of 
the cleaner fuels that will be more in de¬ 
mand Iran has 80% of the world’s gas 
reserves. It is thought that gas could rise 


from 23% of current world energy pro¬ 
duction to 30% in the next decade or so. 
It was this enormous potential that lay 
behind the creation of the conglomerates 
that encompassed so many energy firms 
like Enron. 

Who i s involved and what are the links 
between oil and US politics? The presi- 
dentofthe United States, the vice-presi¬ 
dent, the defence secretary and his 
deputy, the attorney general, the chair¬ 
man of the national security council, the 
CIA chief and even the special envoy to 
Afghanistan - all had finks with oil .Never 
in history has a government been so 
clearly identified with one industry. This 
is the state being colonised by one sec¬ 
tion of the bourgeoisie. 

Enron paid 80 %o f all Repub ficanParty 
election costs. Dick Cheney was chair¬ 
man of Halliburton, which employs 
about 100,000 people and paid $1.4 mil¬ 
lion to the Republicans in return for $ 1.5 
billioninloansfrom the govemmentand 
$2.8 billion-worth of government con¬ 
tracts. 

What has been the US policy in the 
last few years? US troops have sur¬ 
rounded the area that I have described 
as holding more than 80% of the world’s 
oil resources. There is no doubt that they 
are there to stay. There is absolutely no 
doubt either that the Bush administration 
has decided to gp into Iraq. But US po ficy 
towards Iran has received less attention, 
even though Bush may well be target¬ 
ing Iran in the short term. 

Iran is part of the ‘axis of evil’. There 
have been leaks about the possibility of 
bombing Iran and so forth. I was inter¬ 
esting that in June president Bush actu¬ 
ally sent a mess^e directly to the people 
of Iran, over the heads of the Tehran re¬ 
formists. This was quite unprecedented. 
He said: “I am listening to you I am go¬ 
ing to support your movement.” This 
was akin to an invitation to rise up 
against the islamic regime. The Wall 
Street Journal recently featured an arti¬ 
cle by a fonner head of the CIA, which 
essentially said that the US needs to gp 
into Iran; the Iranian people are fed up 


and are “looking to us” to go in there. So 
I think the US has designs not just on 
Iraq but on Iran, and not in the long term 
but in the short tenn. 

As an aside it is also worth mention- 
ingthe role of local nationalisms, which 
have been exploited by imperialism in 
very complexways. We knowtbat since 
the second Gulf War the Iraqi Kurdish 
parties have been very closely linked 
with imperialism. The Iraqi Kurdish 
Democratic Party has actually allowed 
the Turkish anny into its territory to 
fight the Kurdish Workers Party (PKK). 
ThePKK,therefore, has allied itselfwith 
Iran and operates inside the country, 
working closely with the IslamicRepub- 
lic, and is now being used as a way of 
breaking up the Iranian Kurdish move¬ 
ment. There area lot of disputes now 
going on inside Iranian Kurdistan, par¬ 
ticularly in the areas where both 
Kurdish andTurkishnationals live. This 
tension is being stoked up by the Ira¬ 
nian government in an area where bat¬ 
tles have already taken place. 

In Iran one third of the population is 
Turkish. All Iranian rulers except two 
since the time of the Arabs have been 
Turks. Many of the Iranian tribes are 
Turkish. The Turks and Iranians are very 
much intertwined. Recently a nationalist 
movement has developed among the 
Azeri Turks, encouraged by Turkey and 
also by the ex-Soviet Azerbaijan. So ten¬ 
sion is building up, and if that tens ion ex¬ 
plodes it could be serious. 

With this background in mind, the role 
of the oilworkers in the region - tradition¬ 
ally very mifi tant - is critical. Thi s i s s ome- 
thing the left has never really looked at. 

The first major trade union in Iran or¬ 
ganised oilworkers. They were a major 
component of the first union federation 
in the 1920s. In the 1950s they were at 
the forefront of all the anti-imperialist 
struggles which resulted in the nation¬ 
alisation of Iranian oil. In the last twoor 
three years they have been the first 
group of workers to have set up a na¬ 
tional structure once again. 

Considering the value of oil to imperi¬ 


alism, you can see that the organisation 
of oilworkers - not just in Iran but also 
Azerbaij an- is critical. Azerbaijan too had 
a long tradition of organisation amongst 
oilworkers - they were file backbone of 
the Social Democratic Party in the 1905 
revolution, and thereafter continued to 
remain highly active and highly political. 

Some people accuse me of following a 
Socialist Workers Party analysis saying 
that oil is everything. But there is no 
doubt that oil is of central importance, as 
are the oilworkers. 

What about the working class in Iran? 
It is still very much focused on economic 
issues rather than political ones and re¬ 
mains fragmented. There have been po¬ 
litical demands surfacing in the last year 
- eg, the demand for therightto strike and 
for independent organisation (which in 
Iran is a political demand because such 
a right is not in the constitution). But by 
and large the workers have not been ac¬ 
tively involved as a group in the demo¬ 
cratic movement that has taken shape 
against the Islamic Republic. 

Ineverusetheword ‘fundamentalism’, 
by the way, when referring to the islamic 
regime. The word is misdirected. We 
need to talk about radical islam, political 
islam, or revolutionary islam. They are 
not fundamentalists in the sense of go¬ 
ing back to the fundamentals - th^ have 
actually produced a lot of change. Theirs 
is a modem movement relating to mod¬ 
em times, and we need to use modem ter¬ 
minology to describe it. 

Anyway, as a group, workers have not 
been involved in the democratic move¬ 
ment. They have not taken up the slo¬ 
gans, such as ‘Free allpofiticalprisoners’, 
although there are working class politi¬ 
cal prisoners. The long-term aim of the 
left in Iran has to be to help the self-or¬ 
ganisation of the working class. 

What anti-regime forces are there 
within the country? There are three ma¬ 
jor movements. First, the reformists 
within the regime. They have conquered 
everything that there is to conquer, and 
have been unable to gp any further. Th^ 
have hit the brick wall of the theocratic 
part of the state, which controls all the 
organs of repress ion, including the anny 
and the judiciary. They managed to act 
as a national movement, because they 
were able to control a whole series of 
national newspapers. They used those 
newspapers as a party. They were able 
to mobilise widely across the country, 
giving voice to well-honed slogans. 

But they then used those very news¬ 
papers to dampen down the popular 
movement when it became clear that it 
wants to go beyond the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic. Subsequent to that of course, their 
newspapers were closed down Some 
havereopened, but, inplace of the50 that 
werepreviously circulating,there arenow 
five or six. The conservatives understood 
that that was the way the refonnists could 
actually talkto the people, so they dosed 
their newspapers down. For their part 
they have increasingly lost credibility. 

The second group are the pro-US 
forces. The monarchists, nationalists, 
and sections of the left. They are look¬ 
ing to the United States for help. Their 
slogan is: ‘Let us all act together against 
the Islamic Republic, then settle our quar¬ 
rels afterwards. ’ They too have power¬ 
ful propaganda machines in thdr hands. 
They have radio stations and three tel¬ 
evision stations, financed byUS money, 
transmitting 24 hours a day into Iran. 
They also feature, for example, on Radio 
Free Europe. They have learned a lot. 
They do not say directly, ‘Come andjoin 
fire monarchists. ’ Instead they transmit 
popular programmes and increasingly 
people are being drawn under their um¬ 
brella. 

The third movement is the largest - a 
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positive thing It consists of hundreds 
of mass organisations: single-issue non¬ 
governmental organisations for the 
rights of political prisoners, for the rights 
of children, for wives that have been 
beaten; women’s organisations, youth 
organisations, students organisations. 
These NGOs are poverty-stricken. Un¬ 
like in the west, they are not getting money 
from anybody, especially not the govern¬ 
ment, but generate their own. But they 
are dispersed and not linked together. 
They do not speakwith one voice. They 
do not have any centralised propaganda 
macbinery.No newspapers orradio or TV 
networks that would allow them to co¬ 
here and expand. Their demands are es¬ 
sentially democratic, and the left can be 
found within these groups. Incidentally 
the majority of people who consider 
themselves left in Iran do not belong to 
any political organisation - maybe one in 
30 or one in 40 does. 

But there are illusions. The first con¬ 
cerns US intervention. The idea is, ‘Let 
the Americans come in and clean things 
up, and we can sortit out afterwards. ’ Tire 
second illusion concerns the nature of 
change. They have witnessed a failed 
revolution, they have seen a failed So¬ 
viet experiment Twice hit, they do not 
want revolution. They do not understand 
that a peaceful revolution is possible. For 
them, a revolution creates another dicta¬ 
torship. Large numbers of people have 
thisbelief,includingpeople who were on 
the left in the past, and stil 1 consider them¬ 
selves as left. They are quite happy to 
revolt, and th^r are revolting - we have 
had a large number of revolts over the 
last few weeks. But revolution, talked 
about in the sense of a utopia, is no longer 
acceptable for many. They also have il¬ 
lusions in the liberal economic agenda, 
because the present economic situation 
is so bad. 

The left itself has no coherent pres¬ 
ence, and no voice that can be beard. It 
cannot compete with the first two 
groups, the non-democratic opposition 
of reformists and monarchists - those 
who claim to be democratic but are not. 

Howcanwesolvethis problem? In the 
current balance of forces in the world the 
left shouldnot, in my opinion, take over 
power even if it has the opportunity. I 
believe it would be a complete mistake 
for the left to take power in Brazil, where 
they can, or in Italy. That would mean 
making major compromises under pres¬ 
sure, which would totally discredit you 
from your support base for at least two 
generations. There might be times when 
we would have no choice. If the choice 
was between taking power and allowing 


your whole organisation to be destroyed, 
obviously you would have to go for it. 
However, at the moment, the major task 
of the left globally is to create and 
broaden and strengthen its support base. 

What should the left do? I think we 
must create that space below, toputpres- 
sure on governments in order to weaken 
them. Certainly in the non-metropolitan 
world, imperialism wants strong govern¬ 
ments that can take its agenda forward. 
You can oppose that by creating and link¬ 
ing up organisations from below. 

What I want is a weak government, 
and anarchism down below. I do not 
mean anarchism in the old sense. I mean 
establishing a power balance in such a 
way that governments can no longer 
govern. In my view this is achievable 
today. In Iran the left needs to be able to 
help link up the various groups that exist 
within society. If we do not bring them 
together, they will come undo - the influ¬ 
ence of the monarchists, or the non- 
democratic opposition. Inevitably human 
beings gp after power, wherever it is, and 
if the monarchists look like the future 
power, they will attract a following - that 
is the reality. 

What we need is a united front for 
democracy: the organisation of a party 
for socialism needs to be separate from 
this. At the moment we need to create 
some kind of space, which can only be 
done through abroad front around demo¬ 
cratic slogans. But these slogans can 
create their own momentum. The proc¬ 
ess has to go through various stages. 

The individuals involved could poten¬ 
tially constitute a left party. But today they 
operate in smallgroups, each with its own 
slogan: freedom of speech, freedom for 
women, freedom for workers to associ¬ 
ate. The groups operate separately on the 
basis of these single slogans without 
apparently realising that they are talking 
about the same freedom. If th^r all could 
be linked together then a real movement 
could be created. 

The potential is there. The Iranian 
population is highly politicised and 
highly anxious about the country, much 
more than the averageBritish person But 
there is no tradition of democracy inlran. 
Let me give you an example. If a politi¬ 
cian in Britain were to say, ‘Expel all refu¬ 
gees’, everyone on the left, including the 
liberal, Guardian -reading left, will stand 
up and say, ‘This is bad’. In Iran, when 
the government wanted to expel asylum- 
seekers, tiie majority of people did not 
object A lot of them supported it. The 
concepts that are deeply rooted in the 
European democratic consciousness are 
not there in Iran. 


When talking about democracy, you 
need to ask yourself what people under¬ 
stand by the term. The fact that there is 
no freedom of speech, no freedom of 
association, is something that has little 
impact on many people. The key link, 
which the Iranian left does not under¬ 
stand, is that European democracy owes 
its existence to working class organisa¬ 
tion In every single country of the world 
where there has been any democratic 
change, it has been because the work¬ 
ing class have been organised in one 
way or another. This link^e between de¬ 
mocracy and working class organisation 
is the k^r one we have to get through to 
the Iranian people. This understanding 
has been lost, so that even those who 
want to be democratic do not want so¬ 
cialism or revolution. 

As far as I am concerned, a democratic 
alliance with the existing parties would 
be a bad idea. In the understanding of 
the Iranian left it would be an alliance for 
government and, as I said, we do not 
wanttobe in government Also, such an 
alliance would exclude more people than 
it would include, which would only be a 
small minority. So what can we do ? I think 
the model we need to look to creating in 
Iran is a model that accepts two things. 

It accepts total pluralism. The Iranian 
left pays lip service to pluralism, but 
does not actually understand what it 
means. It must also accept the separa¬ 
tion of religion and state. The reason I 
put it that way is, if, for example, the slo¬ 
gan ‘Overthrow the Islamic Republic’ 
were to be put forward, then that would 
not be on the agenda of many people. 
But separation of religion and state is 
on their agenda. If you think about, the 
two are the same thing, because the 
Islamic Repub licbydefinition is religion 
as state. The acceptanceofpluralism will 
exclude the monarchists, because they 
do not accept pluralism, and the sepa¬ 
ration of religion and state will draw a 
line between us and the refonnists 
within the regime. 

When Rifondazione Comunista in 
Italy talks about “contamination”, it is 
a good model for organising alongside 
amovement You unite withpeoplewith- 
out imposing your views on them. You 
are part of the movement You try to in¬ 
fluence it, you have a debate with it, you 
try to link people together and bring 
your arguments to bear, but it is your 
relationship as the left with that popu¬ 
lar movement that is important. To me, 
the left must be able to link in with that 
third movement, and give it a voice, and 
in return that movement can give the 
left a voice • 


Fighting fund 


No slacking 

Last week I noted that we were well on target to achieve 
the full £450 for the second month in a row This week 
our fundraising drive has gained more momentum - and 
not a moment too soon. 

Weekly Worker sellers will be out in force on the Sep¬ 
tember 28 anti-war demonstration and we will be inter¬ 
vening within tire movement as a voice of clear and 
consistent internationalist opposition to imperialism’s 
war drive. Of course, beyond that there is the Socialist 
Alliance conference on the euro and the European So¬ 
cial F orum. All of which will be covered and debated 
comprehensively in these pages. 

That is why the donations received over the last few 
days have been so timely. Thanks are due to comrades 
DM (£30), PD (£25), SY(£ 15) andVT (£ 10). This week’s 
£80 gives us £265 - over halfway there. However, the 
healthy start to the September fund should not lead to 
complacency - rush us your donations now • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers order form, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


European Social Forum 

Fly with the CPGB contingent toFlorence for the European SocialForum. Depart 
Wednesday November 6. Return Sunday November 10. £160 - places limited. 
For more information contact esf@cpgb.org.uk 

By train organisedby ESF mobilising committee: 

Depart Tuesday November 5. Return Monday November 11. £150. 
wwwmobilix.orguk 
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FRANCE 


F rance’s neoliberal chickens have 
come home to roost, as the right- 
wing government of president 
Jacques Chirac and prime minister Jean- 
Pierre Raffarin - helped into power by the 
opportunism of the left - has begun to 
go onto the offensive on all fronts. 

The programme of privatisation and 
cuts is to be stepped up, anti-democratic 
electoral refonns are to be introduced 
and, lastbut not least, the flagship of the 
outgoing ‘pluralist left’ administration - 
the 35-bour week, representing the only 
partial gain achieved by the working 
class under Lionel Jospin’s Socialist 
Party-led coalition - is coming undercon- 
certed attack. 

Boosted by his huge second round 
vi dory over Jean-Mari e Le Pen in May’s 
presidential poll, Chirac used his en¬ 
hanced prestige to appeal for a rightwing 
majority in the elections to the national 
assembly the following month. He called 
on the electorate to finish with left-right 
governments of‘cohabitation’ and opt 
for stability by putting into office the 
newly created Union for a Presidential 
Majority (UMP). 

The electorate obliged The UMP won 
a landslide victory and the extremes of 
rightandleftwere marginalised The revo¬ 
lutionary left, whose three candidates 
had polled more than 10% in the first 
round of the ‘presidentals’, could only 
manage three percent between them in 
the Tegislatves’. The Parti Communiste 
Franqais hit an all-time low of less than 
five percent. 

True, Le Pen also saw a substantial 
drop in support for his Front National, 
but Hie overall result was that French 
politics, which had been so polarised 
before andimmediately after April25 (the 


'Prisoner’ Chirac on 


first round of the presidential election), 
had been pulled back to the centre 
ground of bourgeois society. The Fifth 
Republic bad been saved and the neo¬ 
liberal offensive could resume with a 
vengeance. 

“The intense lobbying of the employ¬ 
ers’ federations has borne fruit,” an¬ 
nounced Le Monde (September 6). Tire 
government bad “opened the way for the 
return of the 39-hour week”. A few days 
later the same paper reported: “With 
every new detail, released sparingly and 
prudently by the government, the Aubry 
laws on the 35-hour week everyday ap- 
peara little more anptiedof their content” 
(September 10). 

This week changes to the Aubry laws, 
put forward by Franqois Fill on, minister 
of labour and social affairs, are going 
before the council of ministers, and are 
due to be debated in the national assem¬ 
bly on October 2. Technically the 35 
hours are to be kept inplace, but 180 ‘sup- 
pi anentary hours’ will be permitted each 
year (ie, the equivalent of four eachweek). 
Up to now the legislation has meant that 
any additional hours worked (up to four 
a week) must be repaid in time owing by 
the employers, who were obliged to pay 
overtime at 25% above the nonnal rate 
for any hours over and above four. Now 
the provision for time owing is to be abol¬ 
ished and the government proposes to 


fix a 1 egal minimum rate of 10 % for th e first 
four hours. In the words of Raffarin, this 
represents a “return to 39 hours at a cost 
of 10% for the extra four hours”. 

The government intends to gradually 
erode the gains of Aubry, which were in 
any case often offset by counteracting 
measures. Firstly, there were so many 
exemptions and temporary stays that by 
the end of 2001 only 53% of the work¬ 
force bad gone over to 35 hours. Those 
that did enjoy a shorter working week 
often found employers attempting to eat 
into breaks, and it appears that workers 
who have come under Aubry have borne 
the brunt of moderation salaitiale (wage 
restraint), compared to the workforce as 
a whole. 

Inadditionthe ‘annualisation’of work¬ 
ing hours allowed for variations from 
week to wedt within the 35 hour averse. 
Thus in projected slack periods hours 
could be fixed at, say, 32, and pushed up 
above 40 during seasonal highs - unpaid 
overtime, in other words. This proved 
popular with the employers, who seized 
the opportunity to make savings from 
this increased flexibility - 40% of busi¬ 
nesses adopted some such system of 
variable hours. All in all, according to the 
revolutionary democratic publicationLa 
Lettre de Liaisons, Aubry has produced 
“a net increase in the rate of exploitation 
of the workforce” (September 11). 


Liaisons notes that this was combined 
with the “gain by wage-earners of days, 
half-days and hours in variable propor¬ 
tions. The workers will defend these 
gains, but will never mobilise for any so- 
called defence of the Aubiy laws against 
the wicked Fillon.” 

Annualisation is to be taken to its next 
logical stage under the latest proposals. 
The hi Fillon will remove reference to 
the 35-hour week and replace itwith its 
annual equivalent - 1,600 hours. Millions 
of workers who do not yet come under 
the 35-hour week may see cuts in over¬ 
time pay for the first four hours as a re- 
sultofthe 10%‘flood. No wonder Fillon 
claims that the “easing of the 35-hour 
week will permit a better response to the 
needs of our economy’ - and the “aspi¬ 
rations of wage-earners” too, of course. 

Union leaders, who were in the fore¬ 
front of the campaign to keep out Le Rn 
by re-electing Chirac, are now wringing 
theirhands at theresultof their folly: “We 
run the risk of seeing all the agreements 
that we have so painstakingly negotiated 
called into question,” whined Michel 
Coquillon of the CFTC. Maryse Dumas 
of the PCF-led CGT complained that the 
government was giving the bosses “a 
weapon to kill the 35-hour week”. 

And that is not all they are being given 
- employers’ social security contribu¬ 
tions are to be reduced and a section of 


the bourgeoisie is to be awarded ‘li¬ 
cences to print money’, as gas and elec¬ 
tricity are the latest industries to face 
privatisation. 

Despite the income anticipated from 
the sale of such assets Raffarin’s prom¬ 
ised reductions in tax will require cuts in 
remaining public services - also neces¬ 
sary to bring the budget into line with the 
tenns of theEU’s growth and stability 
pact by 2004. That is why there is no 
question of increasing the size of the 
workforce and why the 35-hour week 
must be neutered In feet the government 
will continue thedriveoftheprevious left- 
right administration to shed workers - 
2,000-3,000 jobs are to be lost ineduca- 
tion,itwas announced earlier this month. 

Of course, Chirac and Raffarin are hav- 
ingtotread carefully -unlike in Britain the 
French working class has undergone no 
strategic defeat However, there is no 
doubting the setback it has suffered - nor 
the renewed confidence of the right, 
which, in the words of one Sodalist Party 
deputy, isbeing “driven by a very strong 
sense of revanchism”. 

In this context it is certainly worth re¬ 
minding ourselves of the self-serving 
predictions ofthe left - ofboth the reform- 
istand revolutionary variety - inthe run¬ 
up to the second round of the 
presidential elections. PCF general sec¬ 
retary Robert Hue notoriously urged bis 


Reject LCR-ISG 

opportunism 

Socialist Democracy (Ireland) 

takes issue with its United Secretariat 
comrades in France and Britain over 
their support for Jacques Chirac in the 
French presidential elections 


D espite their very different history 
and current economic and politi¬ 
cal situation the forcesacting inFranee 
and Ireland are similar. There are ob¬ 
vious parallels in theprogrammes put 
forward by Chirac and Ahern of cutting 
taxes on the rich and services for the 
poor as a result of international eco¬ 
nomic difficulties impacting on the fis¬ 
cal position of the state. In both 
countriestheEuropeanUnionprovides 
an incentive and political cover for at¬ 
tacks on working class living stand¬ 
ards. In this respect the tasks in both 
countries are the same: to resist such 
attacks and forge an alternative pro- 
grammeboth politically andin practice. 

In France the elections showed that 
the potential to realise these objectives 
is much closer thanitis in Ireland. The 
Jospin/Communist Party government 
thathad implemaited neolihcral attacks, 
sometimes in theguise of reforms such 
as the 35-hour week, was comprehen¬ 
sively rejected. Jospin failed to make it 
into the second round of the presiden¬ 
tial elections and the CP candidate re¬ 
corded an historically low vote. The 
corruption which surrounded Chirac 
and Ahern, while not appearing to un¬ 
duly hurt Ahern, contributed to Chirac 


gaining less than 20% of the popular 
votein the first round, less than 14%of 
the electorate. 

The parties of the establishment, 
both left and right, were rejected by a 
large section ofthe population. The 
rightwing camp of Chirac lost around 
four millionvotes from thefirstround 
in 1995, while the ‘plural left’ led by 
Jospin lost 1.5 million. Jospin, recog¬ 
nising the severity of the rejection, re¬ 
signed. Such an enormous rejectionof 
the parties and personalities that had 
held up the existing political structures 
could not fail butreveal afundamental 
crisis of legitimacy in the system. This 
was expressedinthefaetthat, whilethe 
second-round run-off was between 
Chiracandthefascist LePen, they had 
between them recorded less than 37% 
ofthe popularvote.Onethird had seen 
so little to engage them in the first 
round that they abstained, while 40% 
voted for those described themselves as 
of the left -11 % (almost three million) 
forparties claimingto be revolutionary 
socialist. Yet now the choice was re¬ 
duced to ‘a crook or a fascist’. 

Unlike Ireland, the French were, with¬ 
out being fully conscious ofit, rejecting 
the entire existing political structure. 


The choice presented to them was pro of 
ofits rottai character and in this existed 
an incentive to poli ti a se the r ejectionby 
ad van tin gan independent workingclass 
alternative. Again, unlike Ireland, the 
grounds were there for launching such 
an alternative: Chirac hadreceived 5.7 
million votes, while the revolutionary left 
had received almost three million. The 
latter was only one reflection of a wider 
rejectionoftheestablishment, in aper- 
verse way also expressed inthe vote for 
Le Pen. Clearly such an alternative 
could not endorse either Chirac or Le 
Pen. Who then would express this re¬ 
jection - the revolutionary left or Le 
Pen? Who would better express wide¬ 
spread disgust and opposition to the poli- 
cies and practice of the main 
representatives and defendersofFrench 
imperialism? 

This brings us to the point The revo¬ 
lutionary left, atleastin the shape ofthe 
Ligue CommunisteRevolutionnaire, 
called for avoteagainstLePen: in other 
words,a vote for Chirac. The mainrep- 
resentative of French im peria lis in was 
to receive the political endorsement of 
an o rganisatio n charged with upholding 
thepolitical independence of the work¬ 
ing class.The ‘pluralleft’ had launched 
a campaign to support their fellow up¬ 
holder ofFrenchimperialism under the 
guise of defending the values of the re¬ 
public. How a crook could uphold the 
value of libelle when he was at liberty 
only because of presidential immunity 
from co rruption charges, and had run a 
reactionary law and order campaign,is 
a mystery. Egalite and fratemhe sit 
uneasily on the shoulders of a man who 
presided over the growth of oppressive 
social inequality and radsm. 

The task of revolutionaries was 
surely to ridicule such nonsoise, while 
attemptingtoeducateworkersthatthese 
values are not betrayed solely in thepar- 
ticular personality of Chirac but inevi¬ 
tably and consistently by the institutions 
of the wholeFifthRepublic, by French 
imperialismasa whole. In such circum¬ 
stances to endorse a vote for C hirac a sa 
way of stopping LePen was to endorse 
the essential message of the plural left. 
Thata vote forChirac,andall he repre¬ 
sented, was better than the alternative 
of LePen. 


This is the essoitialjustification ofthe 
endorsement of Chirac. That a vote for 
Chiracwas an effective defence against 
a greater threattothe Frenchworking 
class, one that this class on its own, 
throughits own political activity, could 
not provide. The working class had 
thereto re to rely on the main representa¬ 
tive of French imperialism to defend it¬ 
self againstthe privations offascism. If 
this were indeed the ease then our ar¬ 
gument for the overriding primacy of 
working class independence is quite 
simply wrong. It is because we are con¬ 
vinced that it is notthat we take up the 
debate. 

Let us reflect on the idea that the 
main representativeofFrench imperi¬ 
alism is less of a threatto French work¬ 
ers than the leader of an extreme 
rightwing, mainly petty bourgeois 
movement, which gained only 17% of 
thepopiiar vote. No oneon the revolu¬ 
tionary left, to the best of our knowl¬ 
edge, has yet to argue that a fascist 
takeover was on the cards in France. 
Nor could it be argued. There was no 
mass toscist movement menacing the 
workers’ organisations very existence 
and no sectionof capital willing to hand 
statepower over to such a movement. 

The main danger did, and now will, 
come from the French capitalist class 
and its main political representatives 
through its main political projects. 
Through Chirac imposing neoliberal 
policies in pursuit of increased profit- 
abilityof French capi talas part of wider 
European cajital in the worldwide com¬ 
petition for imperialist power and ad¬ 
vantage. No one credibly advanced 
parallelswith 30sGermany, where fas¬ 
cism came to power when the top rep¬ 
resentatives of German capitalism 
deddedto hand it to Hitler Again no one 
could suggest Chirac or any other fig¬ 
ure of the political establishment was 
going to give presidential office to Le 
Pen. Iftheywere, the argumentfor vot¬ 
ing forChirac would be even weaker 
So the only possible argument for vot¬ 
ing for Chirac - that there was a real 
danger from fascism - becomes less 
defensible the greater the danger be¬ 
comes. Chirac was and is the greater 
dangei; because the French political 
establishment united around him and 


around his programme. Thismuch was 
obvious. 

To take thediscussionfurtherwewifl 
reply to some arguments put by our sis¬ 
ter organisation inBritain through the 
pages of its paper Socialist Outlook 
(No55, ‘Double shock from French 
elections’ - available at 
www.labournetorg.uk/so). In it com¬ 
rade Alan Thornett makes a number 
of points. He correctly notes that, 
“France, of course, was notaboutto go 
fascist, as the second round results 
show.” Unfortunately he does not di¬ 
rectly inform readers what the main 
issue was except that, “OnceLe Pen 
went through to the second round, the 
key issuewas mass mobilisation on the 
streets.” Mass mobilisation for what 
politicaldemand? Whatwere thepoliti¬ 
cal issues at stake and what were the 
revolutio nary poBcies to be adva need in 
response? If stopping fascism wasn’t 
the issue, then what was? 

We are not told but left to assume it 
wa s the threat fro mLe P en, a threat that 
was not going to succeed. We must as¬ 
sume that this overrode the issues 
raisedbefore the campaign by the revo¬ 
lutionary left around the neoliberal as¬ 
sault of French capitalism under 
Chirac/Jospin. But if this original cam- 
paign was correct then the main issue 
facing workers was not fasdsm. Alan 
correctly defends the right of the revo¬ 
lutionary leftto stand in the first round 
of the elections in response to the re¬ 
formist left in Britain (and France) 
which criticised their doing so on the 
grounds of letting in Le Pen. 

Unfortunately his argumentdoes not 
stand up once he acceptsthe need to vote 
for Chirac in the second round. Aban¬ 
donment ofthe policy of working dass 
independence has its own logic. If the 
overriding priority was to defeat Le Pen 
then standing might, andin this case did, 
open the possibility (however small) of 
Le Pen winning office If the main pri¬ 
ority is to defeat the fascists then what 
are the grounds for standing? Surety 
on the grounds that only the working 
class can defeat la seism. But why then 
votefor Chirac? What all this boilsdown 
to is that standing in the first round 
againstChirac meant callingfor a vote 
for him i n the second - under mini ng the 
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the attack 


members to vote for Chirac without hesi¬ 
tation. A huge vote for the incumbent 
would apparently make him a ‘prisoner 
of the left’ in his second term: “The 
weakerLe Park showing, the more diffi¬ 
cult it will be for Jacques Chirac to paint 
Hie result as massive support for his own 
candidacy.” 

When PCF voters - not to m ention sup - 
porters of the Ligue Communiste Rivo- 
lutiormaire - went out and voted ‘fegainst 
Le Pen” on May 5, this was viewed by 
their respective leaderships as a correct 
and principled, if not revolutionary, act. 
Voting against Le Pen and for Chirac was 
said to be totally in tune with the millions 
who demonstrated their outrage 
throughout France - not only at the feet 
that an anti-semitic, ultra-chauvinist bigot 
could win through, but also (less con¬ 
sciously, it is true) at the undemocratic 
system that left than with the non-choice 
between a “crook and a fesdst”. The day 
after Chirac’s victory, the PCF daily 
L’Humanite commended the “new 
generation that magnificently rose up in 
the streets on April 22 andmaintained its 
revoltat theballotbox”(May 6).Noitony 
was intended, it seems. 

John Bulaitis, LCR apologist, sup¬ 
porter of Resistance and Socialist Alli¬ 
ance member, had used an identical 
argument to that of Flue: “... Chirac and 
his supporters are beginning to realise 


that they facethe problem of ‘legitimacy ’ 
if elected by 85%-90%ofthe vote. In that 
situation, paradoxically, Chirac wouldbe 
aweakenedpresidency, elected with ahis- 
torically low vote for a sitting president 
in the first round, and with the votes of 
the left in the second round” (Weekly 
Worker May 9). No doubt Chirac was 
mighty relieved to have achieved ‘only’ 
80%. 

Needless to say, six weeks later Hue, 
along with 13 PCF comrades, lost his seat 
in the national assembly. Similarly the 
LCR’s own vote was slashed, as voters 
followed through the logic of their action 
on May 5 - and the advice of mainstream 
politicians - and cast a “useful vote” to 
keep out the extremes of right and left. 

The establishment has made clear its 
intention to ensure that there will be no 
repeat of this year’s presidential poll in 
future elections. Raffarin has announced 
changes aiming to further marginalise 
smaller parties. Under the refonns first 
past the post will apply in all elections, 
including for the European parliament. In 
future only the two highest placed can¬ 
didates will go through to second round 
of legislative and regional elections - as 
opposed to anyone attaining 12.5% as 
at present. 

Noel Mamere, Green Party deputy 
leader and presidential candidate, com¬ 
plained; “The government is confusing 


France with Britain or the US. Bipolar 
politics does notsuitourculture”In feet 
it is Mamere who is confusing things. 
These proposals owe nothing to a de¬ 
sire to do down French “culture”; eve¬ 
rything to the imperative to establish 
stability in the interests of capital. As 
far as the bourgeoisie is concerned, a 
good start was made with thumping 
victories for the main defenders of capi¬ 
talism in both the presidential and leg¬ 
islative elections - with a little help from 
the left. 

Thankfully,not all oftheLCR member¬ 
ship - nor indeed all of their international 
comrades in the United Secretariat of the 
Fourth International - were compromised 
by their attitude to May 5. The LCR ex¬ 
ecutive was split down the middle and 
only voted by the narrowest of majori¬ 
ties to recommend a Chirac vote. The 
principled minority called for an active 
boycott of the second round - neither 
Chirac nor Le Pen, but working class in- 
dependent action. 

Some refused to go along with the de¬ 
cision. A group of comrades from die 
LCR’s youth section marched on the 
May 2 demonstration in Montpellier with 
a banner proclaiming, “Against Chirac, 
Le Pen and the Fifth Republic” and were 
subsequently expelled. They have since 
formed the Unity and Revolution Frac¬ 
tion, whose bulletin has just republished 



Clearly disappointed by his landslide victory 


the statement of the LCR’s Usee com¬ 
rades in Ireland, Socialist Democracy. 
Socialist Democracy condemned the 
“opportunism” of the LCR and its sup¬ 
porters in Britain - namely Alan Thomett 
and the International Socialist Group (see 
extracts below). 

At this year’s Communist University 
comrades Thornett and Bulaitis main¬ 
tained their pathetic defence of the LCR 
‘vote Chirac’ line. Hopefully the latest 


assaultonthe 35-hour week willgive them 
cause to rethink. I can only endorse the 
sentiments of Socialist Democracy, 
whose statement reads: “We urge all our 
comrades in the Fourth International, 
including the membership of the Ligue 
Communiste Revolutionnaire and lead¬ 
ership of the International Socialist 
Group in Britain, to reject this opportun¬ 
ist policy” • 

Peter Manson 


credibilityofthe organisations that stood 
and the argumentsthey put. 

Alan says that “ultimately the issue 
here was whether you werepreparedto 
see Le Pen elected, since if you call for 
abstention and enough people heed your 
call, this would be the result”. Let us fo r 
the moment ignore the fact that “ulti¬ 
mately” the issue is strengthening the 
independence of the working class. Let 
usas sume that the revolutionary left was 
able to persuade millions to abstain or 
boy cott the electio n. 

On whatbasis could such an evait have 
happened? Only that the majority of 
French workers had consciously de¬ 
cided thatthey would notbe threatened 
or blackmailed into voting for the chief 
representative of capitali sm and wished 
torecord their opposition not only to both 
candidates butto the very legitimacyof 
the whole contest, and by extension the 
system thathaddelivered them this non- 
choice.Itwouldhave been a massive re¬ 
jection of the politics of lesser evilism 
that has so plagued the working class 
not only in France but in the United 
States through the Democratic Party 
and in Bri tain through the Labour P arty. 
Why would this notbe seen as an enor- 
mousstepforwaid ItytheFrench work¬ 
ing class? We can see immediately that 
it is not possible to ignore the ultimate 
obj ective of strengthening the independ¬ 
ent roleofthe working class, evenfor a 
moment. 

But letus assume, as Alan does, that 
an abstention orboycottled toa LePen 
presidency. In such drcumstances why 
would socialists lack confidence in be¬ 
ing ableto lead French workers in de¬ 
feating his presidency? Certainly he 
would have launched attacks on the 
working class, but so now is Chirac, 
and from a positionofauthority thata 
successful abstentio nor boy cott woul d 
certainly have robbed him of. A suc¬ 
cessful revolutionary left campaign 
thatdeprived Chirac of voteswould ha ve 
been capableofmaintaining its momen¬ 
tum in a way that the anti-Le Pen move¬ 
ment foiled todo becauseitwould have 
been based on a much higher levelof 
pofitieal consciousness. 

What is dearfrom Alan’s article and 
mustbeassumedfrom the approach of 
the LCR was subservience to the excited 


and fearful m oo d of the y outh mo H lisa- 
tion that burst on the scene after the first 
round. Hence criticisms of critics like 
oursd ves who a re held no tto understand 
the dynamic ofthe movement But what 
is clear is thatthis dynamic was notdic- 
tated by a clear independent working 
class perspective, but fear of Le Pen. 
This is confirmed by appeals to (he del¬ 
eterious effects on the consciousness of 
the movement of a highpercentage vote 
for Le Pen irrespective of how many 
votes he got- moreimportantfy,irrespec- 
tive of the power and organisation of 
working class and youth mobilisations. 
This betrays alack of confidence upon 
wlichthepluralleft preyed. 

The remark by Alan that “only ano¬ 
raks will look at the abstentions and 
blank votes, butthey will have no politi¬ 
cal impact” is untrue. Millions of (a ddi- 
tional) abstentions ignored? And these 
the result of an active campaign by revo¬ 
lutionaries and that couldonty arise as 
part of a huge popular struggle? How 
could all this be ignored? Comrades in 
France havesaid thatsuch a campaign 
could nothave succeeded to such a de¬ 
gree, but this alters only Alan’s aigu- 
mentand doesnot negate the baiefitsto 
be gainedfrom thepofiticalstrengthen- 
ing of at least a section of the French 
working class. 

For Alanthe percentage gainedby Le 
Pen was the sole barometer of success: 
“If big abstentionshad reduced this [per¬ 
centage vote] to 30-70, Le Pen would 
have claimed a huge victoiy.” We can¬ 
not base ourlineofmarchonsuch par¬ 
tial and misleading statistics - or any of 
Le Pen’s false claims, including that he 
stands against the whole establishment 
of left and right. The revolutionary left 
is not part of an anti-Le Pen establish¬ 
ment - unless it votes for Chirac. 

Alan tries to minimise the signifi¬ 
cance ofvotingforChirac,hence the de¬ 
ceptive formulation,‘Vote against Le 
Pen’ (wewill not dwdlonany nonsense 
claiming that a vote against Le Pen was 
not a vote for Chirac).He argues that it 
does notsowillusions and gives (he slo¬ 
gan voiced tty many, ‘Better a crook tlian 
a fascist’, as evidence. Such a slogan 
only exposesthelow political conscious¬ 
ness ofthe ‘mass movement’ mo re than 
anything else. 


Of course illusions are sown in 
Chirac - how could it be otherwise? 
Why else vote for him unless he is less 
of a threat than Le Pen? The formula- 
tionofthe LCR-“FIght Le Pen on the 
streets and at the polls” - only makes 
sense if voting Chirac is (at least part 
of) aneffectivedefence It matters nota 
jot that at the same time just such an 
unavoidable conclusion i sdenied or that 
there were illusions that it was the 
youth using Chirac and not the other 
wayround. 

A1 an claimsthat a big vote for Chirac 
actually weakens him, but the results 
of the legislative elections, where 
Chirac calledfor his power to be unre¬ 
stricted by cohabitation with a plural 
left-led legislature, destroys such an 
argument. The right, led by Chirac, 
won399 ofthe577 seats in (he national 
assemblyand his ownparty 65%ofthe 
seats - a record since the Filth Repub¬ 
lic was established in 1958. He recog¬ 
nises himselfthat in these elections the 
pressure onpeoplewouldbeto vote what 
they were against and not what they 
were for. In the event nearly 40% 
didn’t bother to vote at all Far from 
using Chirac, he and the plural left 
used Le Pen to defend the Fifth Repub¬ 
lic. 

Sowhat wasthe alternative? We have 
argued thataity alternative should have 
been informed tty the tas k of a dvancing 
the independent organisation of the 
working class with the understanding 
that “the emancipation of the working 
clas sesmust be co nquered by the work- 
ing classes themselves” (Marx - 
‘Provisional rules of theFirstlnterna- 
tional’). This meant setting out an in¬ 
dependent road for French workers, 
urgingthemto reject acceptanceofthe 
chief representative of French imperi¬ 
alism under threat of a fascist as the 
only alternative. 

It meant refusing to peddle illusions 
that any part of thecapitalist dass wasa 
bulwarkagainstfascism and calling on 
workers and youth to register this un- 
deis ta nding in the election. 11 meant try¬ 
ing to use the non-choi ee offered by the 
Fifth Republic to inflict as much dam¬ 
age as possible on the regime and to 
popularise the need fora democratical- 
temative based on a constituent assem¬ 


bly dedicated to resisting (he neoliberal 
offensive. 

Itwas argued tty so me that abstention 
would have achieved such a task, while 
others argued that only a boycott could 
reflect rejection not only ofthe two can¬ 
didates but alsoofthe system that deliv¬ 
ered the choice. It has been said that 
abstentio n is an individual protest, while 
boycott is acollectivepofiticalstatement. 
This is certainly true of Ireland, where 
revolutionaries have called forboycotts 
when the British have attempted to in¬ 
troduce partitionist assemblies in the 
north of Ireland that are designed to sta- 
bifise their rule. Where these have yet 
to establish any legitimacy among wide 
layers ofthe population this tactic has 
been appropriate. 

On the other hand in Westminster 
elections, where the status of the legis¬ 
lature is not going to be undermined by 
boycott and because these same layers 
recognise (he electoral contest as legiti¬ 
mate, we have sometimes called for a 
spoilt ballot,for ex ample vote‘H’not‘X’ 
to highli s^it (he pfig ht o f reputi ican pris¬ 
oner s a n d thei r doii al o f poli ti ca 1 s ta tu s. 
In this case the vote itself was not the 
centrepieceofthe struggle but a means 
to advance an already existing campaign. 
Whatever the precise tactic, voting for 
the leader of the enemy camp is a be¬ 
trayal ofworking class politics. 

It is not hard to see the pressures 
pushing for such a course: the outrage 
of the plural left (Socialist Party and 
Communist Party)- whichinitself de¬ 
serves nothing but contempt, since it 
was they who were responsible for the 
disaffection of many withwhatisviewed 
as the left - and the young people who 
oppose the racist and chauvinist poli¬ 
cies of Le Pen and who could see no 
further than defeat for the fascist. As 
we have said, their slogan ‘Vote for the 
crook, not the fascist’ really gives the 
game away. It expressed complete in¬ 
ability to see a working class alterna- 
tive.No matter how‘militant’ or large 
and enthusiastic, it is the politics of 
movements that matter, a nd this mo ve- 
menthada political demand thatsub- 
ordinated itself to the French 
bourgeoisie. This is why it was able to 
unite those genuinely opposed torac- 
ismand fascism -theyouth -and those 


who have helped to stoke its boilers - 
social democracy and Stalinism. 

The policy oftheleadership ofthe LCR 
is therefore indefensible. Whether it re¬ 
cruits out of such a policy or not is re¬ 
alty irrelevant, as opportunism often 
justifies itself by making short-term 
gains at the expense of principle, and 
always witii disastrous results. 

We adopt thisposition, aswe have ex¬ 
plained, becauseofourbeliefin thein- 
dependenceofthe working class andits 
commitment to a revolutionary pro¬ 
gramme and perspective. Itis therefore 
no surprise that the LCR leadership 
adopt an opposite position because of 
their opposition to such a strategy. In¬ 
stead of constructing a revolutionary 
party they seek, if we are to follow 
Alan’s article, the construction of a 
party on the lines of Rifondazione 
Comunista in Italy. This is a party 
whichaccordingto a report in thepre- 
vious issue of Socialist Outlook sup¬ 
ported the same sort of reformist 
government in Italy that attacked the 
working class and carried out neofib- 
eral policies that had just been rejected 
in France. Why revolutionaries who 
now out-poll the rotting corpse of 
French Stalinism should seek to ally 
with this corpse is beyond comprehen¬ 
sion, unless the goal of a revolutionary 
party is stillbeyond the horizon despite 
the 11% vote for candidates claiming 
to berevolutionary. 

As Lenin pointed out, “When the ‘ul¬ 
tima tegoal’...ispushedfiirtherand fiir- 
ther away from our agitation, that is 
reformism” (Marxism and reformism). 
The sometime necessity for revolution¬ 
aries to fight within non-revolutionary 
formations for their cause has been 
turned by some into revolutionaries 
fighting to create such organisations in 
the first place, and since they are re¬ 
sponsible for their creation on a non- 
revolutionarybasis the fightforthemto 
adoptarevolutionaryprogrammeispost- 
poned toan inevitably indeterminate and 
indeterminable future date. 

We urge all our comrades in the 
Fourth International, including the 
membeiship ofthe Ligue Communiste 
Revolutionnaire andleadership of (he In¬ 
ternational Socialist Group in Britain, 
to reject this opportunist policy • 
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GERMANY 

Vote PDS and oiganise 


How should the left vote in Sunday’s parliamentary 
elections in Germany? Despite its reformism Tina Becker 
says critical support should be given to the PDS 
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T he impact of the recent floods on 
politics in Gennany cannot be un¬ 
derestimated In one of the biggest 
recent natural disasters in Europe, thou¬ 
sands lost their homes. According to a 
European Union source, the damage to 
Gennany alone will amountto at least £10 
billion (Der Spiegel August 28). But it 
seems that the floods actually might have 
helped to sweep Gerhard Schroder and 
his Social Danocratic Party to victory in 
the forthcoming parliamentary elections. 
Unfortunately, the floods did not buoy 
up the small Gennan left - thty are still 
immersed in a pool of social democratic 
illusions and muddy sectarianism. 

For months it looked like the conserva- 
tivebloc-madeupoftheCbristianDemo- 
cratic Union and the Bavaria-based 
Christian Social Union - might actually 
wi nt he electi ons on Septanb er 22. At one 
time they led by seven percent in the 
po 11s. But their reaction to the floods was 
pathetic, to say the least. For days, they 
did not know how to respond to the 
Social Democrats: Schroder suggested 
that he would postpone a programme of 
wide-ranging tax relief, which was sup¬ 
posed to start next year. After three long 
days, his opposite number, Edmund 
Stoiber, finally rejected the proposal, be¬ 
cause he thought it would upset his natu¬ 
ral constituency. Instead, the CDU-CSU 
denied that any special effort was needed 
to pay for the damage. They suggested 
going ahead with the tax reform and tak¬ 
ing on new debts if needed. 

Flowever, Stoiber totally misjudged the 
situation Areal senseofsolidarity spread 
with the floods. Thousands travelled to 
the threatened areas and helped to build 
ramparts. In special TV programmes and 
appeals people donated millions of euros 
for the worst affected areas. One TV 
show alone raised 12.5 million euros. The 
floods exposed Stoiber and the CDU- 
CSU as the representatives of the cold, 
egoistic side ofcapitalism. The conserva¬ 
tives made it easy for Schroder to play 
the caring, sharing chancellor. A role he 
milked to a sickening degree. 

But itworked. The SED picked up sup¬ 
port and for the first time in over a year 
drew equal with the CDU-CSU in the 
polls. Schroder exploited this surge by 
taking up what seems to be a strong anti¬ 
war position. Not a few commentators 
suggest, however, that this seemingly un- 
sbakeable position could quickly fade 
away, once the elections are out of the 
way - with Schroder as the re-elected 
chancellor, of course. 

The SPD’s anti-war stance is not a 
“new-found leffistprofile”. It is atypically 
opportunist attempt to play to the strong 
pacifist sentiment that exists in Gennany. 
This sentiment was of course sponsored 
and encouraged from above by the US, 
British, Soviet and French allied powers 
after World War II and found express ion 
in the Federal Gennan constitution. The 
horrois of Nazism and the humiliation of 
occupation and division ensured that 
pacifism took on its own dynamic and 
dug deep roots below. But now Gennany 
is reunited and counts as the major 
power in the EU. Not surprisingly then, 
the CDU - when it was in government - 
sought to undennine Gennany’s post- 
World War II pacifist consensus. And 
for the last four yeais, the SPD has been 
more than willing to continue where the 
CDU left off. The Schroder government 
has been keen to show its support for 
the bombing of Serbia and Afghanistan, 
in an attempt to have Gennany recog¬ 
nised asaglobal political force as well as 
aneconomic power. Gennan 'peace-keep¬ 
ing’ troops are stationed in both areas. 

Flowever, most Gomans are fir more 
hostile to war than their government. 
According to the TV station ZDF, 50% 
of respondents said that under no circum- 


‘Noto war-forward with the PDS 


stances should Gennany aid US military 
action against Iraq. Forty-five percent 
supported Gennan involvement only if 
there is a UN mandate. This result is 
hardly surprising - especially if one con¬ 
siders that Bush seems intent on a regime 
change in Iraq not only to enforce its 
hegemony over a Vogue state’, but also 
to ensure cheap oil for gas-guzzling 
Americans. A lot of Gennans - like a lot 
of people in Britain - are very sceptical 
about this attempt by Bush and Blair to 
be the world’s policemen. 

Sure, Schrdder and the SPD could 
baveplayedcleverlike many of their Eu¬ 
rope an counterparts. They could have 
demanded evidence and kept open their 
options on a potential attack. But in or¬ 
der to win a general election, in which the 
result is expected to be so close, Schroder 
needed to make a clear, strong stand on 
die main issue of the day. Say if there was 
a general election in Britain on Sunday: 
is it so hard to imagine that, faced with 
the hawk, Iain Duncan Smith, Tony Blair 
would pose before the electorate as a 
veritable peace-loving dove? 

This anti-war feint isnobasison which 
to call for a vote for the SPD. That does 
not mean that never, under no circum¬ 
stance, could such a vote be tactically 
correct What is needed is an active en¬ 
gagement with the left of the SPD. A 
public and open offer of conditional sup- 
portcould aid different iationand an even¬ 
tual break by whole sections of the 
workingclass from social democracy.De¬ 
manding opposition to Nato, pledges on 
lower working hours, a commitment on 
citizenship rights for migrants, the free 
movement of people, etc - such a raft of 
demands could lay the foundation for in¬ 
dependent working class politics. 

What should you do if you are a revo¬ 
lutionary communist in today’s Ger¬ 
many? Unfortunately, the answer is not 
straightforward. If you think the British 
left is pathetically small, has an appall¬ 
ingly low level of theoretical understand¬ 
ing and is riven with sectarianism, then 


visit Germany for acoupleofweeks. The 
Gennan left is dominated by social de¬ 
mocracy, with an admixture of localised 
anarchism here and there. The words 
‘socialism’ and ‘communism’are still 
tainted by the experience of bureaucratic 
socialism in the old German Danocratic 
Republic. ‘Official communism’ in the 
fonn of the Gennan Communist Party 
(DKP)has gone down the plughole, with 
a few survivors finding sanctuary in the 
Party of Democratic Socialism - the 
fonner ruling party in the GDR, then 
known as the Socialist Unity Party 
The trade unions are finnly in the grip 
of the SPD. Record levels of unemploy¬ 
ment and the gateral economic malaise 
have not helped to infuse the organised 
working class with confidence. The tra¬ 
ditional annual Tarifrunde, where the 
unions and employers’ organisations re¬ 
negotiate wages and conditions, have in 
the last year been settled with pay rises 
below the rate of inflation - and almost 
entirely without any strikes, which is 
very unusual for Gennany 
There are a number of fragmented 
Maoist organisations, a smattering of an¬ 
archists ( Autonome ) and a few youth 
organisations run by the SPD and the 
trade union bureaucracy. The Socialist 
Workers Party’s German section, Links- 
ruck, is the only organisation originating 
from the Trotskyist milieu with more than 
10 comrades. Because they behave in ex¬ 
actly the same dominating fashion as 
their British parent (with the difference 
that they have only 150 or so members) 
therest oftbe German left is pretty united 
in their wariness of them. There has so 
far been no attempt to set up an organi¬ 
sation like the Socialist Alliance. 

In these circumstances, the PDS looms 
large. In fact, when the old SUP ranade 
itself in 1990, it had some of the features 
of a socialist alliance. Especially in west¬ 
ern Gennany, alotof comrades who were 
interested in forming a new organisation 
of the left jo ined the party. For a few years, 
there was a relatively healthy atmosphere 


of tolerance and different political tradi¬ 
tions could work side by side. 

Flowever, the PDS might have got rid 
of its past but its new identity was thor¬ 
oughly tefonnisti Social democracy re¬ 
placed ‘official communism’. Marxism 
never got a look in. 

Gabi Zimmer, since 2001 chair of the 
PDS, thinksherorganisation is ona “dou¬ 
ble path”: “On the one hand we want to 
exercise principled op position to this sys¬ 
tem, on the other hand we want to make 
politics in the here and now” (Neues 
Deutschland September 1). What this 
means in practice is that the FDS, which 
in a few east Gennan federal states is ei¬ 
ther part of the government or supports 
a minority administration, has been in¬ 
volved in any number of unprincipled 
deals. 

Just before Christmas last year it be¬ 
came the junior partner in the dty gov¬ 
ernment of Berlin. So eager was the PDS 
to enter into coalition with the SPD that 
it was quite willing to agree to a swinge¬ 
ing package of cuts, closures and pri¬ 
vatisation that “amount to the biggest 
cutbacks since World War II”, accord¬ 
ing to the newspaper Berliner Morgen- 
post (January 12). The package also 
entailed a ‘solidarity pact’ with the un¬ 
ions. Out of‘solidarity’ with their new 
ruling coalition, Berlink public sector 
workers were expected to sign up for 
wage cuts. The proposals on offer were 
unpaid overtime, longer working hours 
without additional pay and the surren¬ 
der of the Christmas bonus. Subsidies 
for businesses have not been touched, 
of course. 

The PDS leadership has been keen to 
present itself to the SPD as a ‘real’ party 
that can make ‘real’ decisions, no matter 
how unpopular they are. But there is 
opposition. At its conference in April 
2001, the leadership tried to push 
through a motion that would “judge in 
each case whether the PDS should lend 
support to UN peace-keeping troops”. 
A long and very heated debate saw the 


majority argue that there should be no 
support to the UN in any circumstances 
and the leadership was defeated by a 
margin of three to one. 

The PDS leadership wants to get in¬ 
volved in ‘big politics’: that is, it aims for 
a coalition partnership with the Social 
Democrats on a national level. The gen¬ 
eral election campaign has undoubtedly 
accelerated this development With the 
CDU-CSU and SPD now almost neck 
and neck in the opinions polls, the PDS 
might actually hold the balance of power. 
A coalition of the SPD, Greens and PDS 
might be theonly way to preventa CDU- 
CSU government. 

Flowever, there is a good chance that 
the PDS mightnot make it into parliament 
at all. Currently, the party polls just 4.5% 
of the vote (20% in the east, 1.5% in the 
west) and small parties need to cross a 
5% threshold to enter the Bundestag. 
There is another possibility, however, in 
tlie complex election law that could see a 
number of PDS members getting into 
parliament. For this, they need to achieve 
a ‘relative majority’ of votes in three con¬ 
stituencies. The PDS used to have four 
such safe seats in east Berlin. Flowever, 
through some clever gerrymandering last 
year, a number of constituencies in east 
Berlin have been merged with west Ber¬ 
lin, which means the PDS now has only 
two safe seats. 

Also, the PDS is currently without a 
real leader. Gregpr Gysi, the charismatic 
front man of the organisation, has been 
looking for an exit forquite some time. In 
October 2000 he steppeddownas leader 
of the parliamentary faction, declaring 
that he did not want to stand again for 
parliamentin2002. Flowever, he changed 
his mind when the SPD-PDS coalition 
was formed in Berlin. Fie became vice¬ 
mayor of the city and senator in charge 
of the economy. 

But in July this year the Gennan tab- 
loid Bild ‘exposed’ what was called the 
‘bonus air miles scandal’. Various airlines 
had given Berlin parliamentarians so- 
calledbonus air miles forflying regularly 
in their political functions. Gregor Gysi 
(and a number of SPD parliamentarians) 
had made private use of those air miles. 
Hardly a scandal, one might think. Gysi, 
however, stepped down from both his 
po sts in the Berlin government “I felt that 
the position was starting to corrupt me 
and I didnotwant to let that happen,” he 
said ( Neues Deutschland July 23). Peo¬ 
ple who know him, however, sty thatGysi 
has been wanting to quit for a number of 
years. Asa professional lawyer, he could 
make a lot more money a lot easia - than 
in his current occupatioa Although he 
is actually standing for parliament on 
Sunday, his dithering is not exactly help¬ 
ing the electoral chances of the organi¬ 
sation he once led. 

Unfortunately there is no serious or¬ 
ganised opposition to the ongoing 
rightwing drift within the PDS. Butallis 
far from lost, as tire leaderships defeat 
on the UN showed Large parts of the 
membership do sincerely oonsiderthem- 
selves socialists. However, tire opposi¬ 
tion is generally atomised. The only 
active critical forceis the ‘oldguard’, the 
defenders of the GDR and Stalinism. 
Grouped around the ‘Kommunistische 
Plattform’, these 50 or so comrades pro¬ 
duce a monthly bulletin in which they 
regularly attack the PDS for ‘forgetting 
its heritage’. 

Unlike organisations in Britain such as 
tlie SWP and the Socialist Labour Party, 
at least the PDS allows factions to freely 
operate and publish. Revolutionaries in 
Gennany shoulduse this opening to gain 
some kind of social base. Hand in hand 
with this, desp ite my criticisms - and there 
are many -1 would argue for a PDS vote 
in Sunday’s elections • 
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DEBATE 


Formulation nine and 
the possibility of 
peaceful revolution 


M embers of the Communist Party of 
Great Britain overwhelmingly voted 
in June 2002 for a new, updated ver¬ 
sion of the Weekly Worker's ‘What we fight 
for’ column By far the most controversial 
change has been the ninth formulation; “So¬ 
cialism can never come through parliament. 
The capitalist class will never willingly allow 
their wealth and power to be taken away 
through a parliamentary vote. They will resist, 
using every means at their disposal. Commu¬ 
nists favour using parliament and winning the 
biggestpossible working class representation. 
But theworkers must be readied to make revo¬ 
lution - peacefully if we can, forcibly if we 
must.” 

There has been a chorus of objections and 
some heated exchanges - not least during 
August^ Communist University. Rather than 
relying on taped speeches, hastily posted 
emails, rough notes and vague memories of 
private conversations, we have at our disposal 
a number of written contributions from the 
pages of the Weekly Woiker. These can be 
counted as fully rounded and considered 
opinions. 

Comrade John Pearson - the CPGB’s lead¬ 
ing member in Manchester - damns the idea 
of peaceful revolution as amongst the ‘Strong¬ 
est indications of the rightward moves we per¬ 
ceive in our leadership”. Instead of a 
“touchy-feely” “gunpowderiess revolution” 
he recommends “Marx’s criticisms ofthe Ifrris 
Commune” and advocates the “dictatorship 
of the proletariat ’ as the only way to avoid 
the tragic fate of Chile in 1973 (July 11). 

Barry Biddulph - a former CPGB member - 
dismisses formulation nine as a “concession 
to left reformism”. All “historical evidence” 
militates against ‘Such an illusion”. The “be¬ 
lief that there could be a peaceful path” has 
“alwtys led” to the “politicaland lita'al” dis- 
annatnentof the working class (July 25). 

Comrade David Moran - a CPGB supporter 
- considers violent revolution a “necessity”. 
Besides the possibility of“bloodless revolu¬ 
tion” he also counts the suggestion that there 
can be “full democracy during the epoch of 
the proletarian dictatorship” as amongst the 
“rank illusions” ofKautskyism and “treach¬ 
erous social democracy in general” The com¬ 
rade writesofthedictatorship ofthe proletariat 
assuming a “dictatorial character” and 
equates that with employing “terroristic meth¬ 
ods” ( Weekly Worker August 22). In a subse¬ 
quent polemic he repeats his insistence on 
“the necessity of violent revolution” and 
claims the mantle of that “zealot”Lenin in dis¬ 
missing bourgeois democracy as a “sham” 
(September 12). 

I profoundly disagree with these and other 
such comrades. Evidently what motivates 
than in the main is a sincere hatred of capital¬ 
ist exploitation and a burning desire to realise 
some kind of socialism. However, it is quite 
clear that their political approach is flawed, 
typically leftist and owes more to anarchism 
than Marxism. Indeed one could be forgiven 
for interpreting the sneering total and infled¬ 
ible denial of the possibility of peaceful revo¬ 
lution as being driven by a secret desire to 
exact blood revenge on foe bourgeoisie and 
their agents - understandable but criminally 
wrong. 

This might explain why their polemics 
against foe CPGB’s fonnulation nine reads as 
if we were relying on a constitutional and un- 
anned road to socialism consented to by Eliza¬ 



beth Windsor, seconded by foe House of 
Lords and blessed by Rowan Williams. Yet 
clearly that is not foe case Socialism is an act 
of working class self-liberation,and arming foe 
people features in our minimum, immediate, 
programme ie, it is a demand which is realis¬ 
able under capitalist conditions. True, com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and gaining 
the biggest working class representation. 
That does not preclude foe aim of securing a 
majority of seats in foe House of Commons. 
Not because foe socialist order can that way 
be smoothly legislated into existence. But be¬ 
cause a parliamentary majority wouldprovide 
a tremendous boost for working class confi¬ 
dence and prove that communists speak on 
behalf of the mass of foe working class. 

Nevertheless formulation nine explicitly 
states; “Socialism can never come through 
parliament.” Communists operate in foe en¬ 
emy camp primarily in order to agitate and 
make propaganda so as to ready the working 
class “to make revolution”. Obviously that 
can assume many different and varied forms 
- from thumping speeches in support of a rou¬ 
tine trade union dispute to actually establish¬ 
ing a government. 

Any socialist-communist paliamentary 
government worth foe name would be bom 
out of mass struggle and be backed by com¬ 
bative workers’ organisations. The first act of 
such a government must be to “arm foe pro¬ 
letariat, disarm foe bourgeois counterrevolu¬ 
tionary organisations, bring control over 
production, shift the main burden of taxation 
onto foe propertied class and break foe resist¬ 
ance of foe counterrevolutionary bourgeoi¬ 
sie” - to use the crisp, staccato words of 
Comintern’s 4th Congress in December 1922 
(A Holt and B Holland (trans) Theses, resolu¬ 
tions and manifestos ofthe first jour con¬ 
gresses ofthe Third International London 
1980,pp397-98). 

It is sheer pigheadedness to dismiss out of 


hand peaceful revolution and equate foe pos- 
sibilitywifo“disarming”theworkingclass. On 
Hie contrary insistence on “the necessity of 
violent revolution” as a universal law irrespec¬ 
tive of country and historical conditions is 
actually to politically disann tire working class 
and is, of course, utterly alien to the method 
of Marxism which insists upon a concrete 
analysis of concrete circumstances. 

Marx and Engels 

Marx and Engels were active revolutionary 
politicians fbrthe wholeof their adult lives. In 
1848 they played aprominent role inthe demo¬ 
cratic revolution which broke out in their na¬ 
tive Germany. Engels fought on foe barricades 
and devoted considerable time and energy to 
mastering foe art and science of war. But foe 
scope of both men was fundamentally inter¬ 
national. Th^r concerned themselves with foe 
development of the workers’ movement in all 
countries. 

This found its highest expression with tire 
formation of the International Workingman’s 
Association in 1864. The First International 
was not founded on exp licit ly commun ist prin - 
ciples. In the words of Engel s- writingthe 1890 
preface to foe German edition of foe Commu¬ 
nist manifesto - foe idea was to “weld together 
into one huge army the whole militant work¬ 
ing class of Europe and America. Thaefore it 
could not set out from foe principles laid down 
in the Manifesto. It was bound to have a pro¬ 
gramme which would not shut the door on 
foeEnglishtradeunions, the French, Belgium, 
Italian and Spanish Proudhonists and the 
German Lassalleans” (K Marx and F Engels 
CWVol 27, London 1990, p58). 

The First International combined promot¬ 
ing foe day-to-day economic struggles of foe 
working class with the final aim of social lib¬ 
eration and ending dass rule - made more pre¬ 
cise in 1872 as social revolution and the 
conquest of political power by foe working 
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class. This clarification took on board the les¬ 
sons ofthe Paris Communeof 1871,whichpro- 
vided foe first example ofa working class state 
in history. Marx’s other clarification concerned 
foe necessity of foe working class forming its 
own independent revolutionary party within 
each country. All affiliates wereurged to “com¬ 
bine” into “national bodies, represented by 
central national organs” (K. Marx and F Engels 
CWVol 23, London 1988, p7). 

Marx, Enggls and the International - despite 
warning that an uprising would be pranature 
- supported foe Commune without the slight¬ 
est hesitation. The Commune suffered a terri¬ 
ble end. The counterrevolutionary forces 
butchered thousands and the working class 
cause in F ranee was thrown back a genera¬ 
tion. Nevertheless the Commune had world¬ 
wide significance. 

Marx catainly crystallised his ideas on foe 
fonn that foe future working class state would 
take. The workers could not simply lay hold 
of foe bureaucratic-military state of foe capi¬ 
talist class and use it for their own purposes. 
They wouldhave to break apart foe old state 
apparatus, smash it up and put in place their 
own semi-state - an armed people, recallability 
of delegates, limits on delegates’ pay to that 
of skilled workers, etc. That, wrote Marx to his 
friend Ludwig Kugelman in April 1871, “is 
essential for every real people’s revolution on 
foe continent” (K Marx and F Engels Selected 
correspondence Moscow 1955, p263). 

At foe same time Marx treated the situation 
concretely - he allowed for foe possibility of a 
peaceful revolution as well as the likelihood 
ofviolentuprising.InJuty 1871,a few months 
after foe crushing offoeCommune, Marx gave 
an interview to a certain R Lander, foe Lon¬ 
don correspondent of foe US-based journal 
The World. 

Marx explained to him that the methods 
employed by foe various national sections of 
foe International should “indude every form 
of working class activity”. “In each part of foe 
world,” Marx continued, “some special aspect 
of foe problem presents itself, and the 
workingmen there address themselves to its 
considffation in their own way ... In England, 
for instance, the way to show [manifest - JC] 
political power lies open to foe working class. 
Insurrection would be madness where peace¬ 
ful agitation would more swiftly and surely do 
foe work. In France a hundred laws of repres¬ 
sion and a mortal antagonism between classes 
seem to necessitate the violent solution of 
social war” (KMarx and F Engels CWVol 22, 
Moscow 1986, p602). 

The last question posed to Marx by the 
gallant reporter concerned Britain (or “Eng¬ 
land”, as foe bad habit of foe day would have 
it). Lander put it to Marx that Britain had a free 
press and a system which allowed minorities 
to become majorities and thus avoided any 
violence. Marx refused to be prescriptive. He 
conceded that foe bourgeoisie in Britain “has 
always shown itself willing enough to accept 
foe verdict of foe majority so long as it enj oyed 
the monopoly of political power” But he 
warned: “As soon as it finds itself outvoted 
on what it considers vital questions we shall 
see hereanewslave-owners’waf’ (ibidp606). 

Put another way, in respect of Britain, Marx 
advocated peaceful revolution and urged foe 
working class to be vigilant against a bour¬ 
geois counterrevolution. Whether or not there 
was violence depended entirely on foe ruling 
class. Marx and Engels came outwith similar 
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arguments to the ends of their lives. 

For example, in a speech to Hie London 
congress of the International, in September 
1871, the official minutes record Marx saying 
the following: “Wi must tell them [all the gov¬ 
ernments] - we know that you are the anned 
force opposing the proletariat - we shall act 
against you peacefully wherever possible - 
and take up anns when that is necessary” (K 
Marx, F Engels CW Vol 22, Moscow 1986, 
p618). In other words even in Europe - where 
reaction reigned - Marx was advocating a for¬ 
mulation virtually indistinguishable from our 
“peacefully if we can, forcibly if we must”. 

Naturally there were not a few anarchist 
hotheads and pompous phrase-mongo's who 
stridently branded Marx’s line as a sellout. 
Needless to say, the Hague congress of the 
IWA witnessed the expulsion of Mikhail 
Bakunin andhis conspiratorial Alliance of So¬ 
cialist Democracy. At a public meeting in 
Amsterdam on September 8 1872,to celebrate 
the congress, Marx stressed the need to avoid 
dogmatism. Different means apply to differ¬ 
ent countries at different times. Here is the 
relevant section of his speech: 

“One day the workers will have to seize 
political supremacy to establish the new or¬ 
ganisation of labour;he [sic] will have to over¬ 
throw the old policy which supports old 
institutions if he wants to escape the fate of 
the early Christians who, neglecting and de¬ 
spising politics, never saw their kingdom on 
earth. But we by no means claimed that the 
means for achieving this gpal were identical 
everywhere. We know that the institutions, 
customs and traditions in the different coun¬ 
tries must be taken into account; and we do 
not deny the existence of countries like 
America, England, and if I knew your insti¬ 
tutions better I might add Holland, where the 
workers may achieve their aims by peaceful 
means. That being the true, we must admit 
that in most countries on the continent it is 
force which must be the lever of our revolu¬ 
tion; it is force which will have to be resorted 
to for a time in order to establish the rule of 
the workers” (K Marx, F Engels CWVol 23, 
London 1988, p255). 

Engels was inseparable from Marx on this 
question - as on everything of importance. 
Writing the preface to the first English trans¬ 
lation of Capital in November 1886, he con¬ 
cludes with this remark on the circumstances 
obtaining in Britain: “England is the only 
country where the inevitable social revolu¬ 
tion might be effected entirely by peaceful 
and legal means.” Engels underlines that 
Marx never forgot to add that the ruling 
classes can 
hardly be 
e x - 


pectedto “submit without a ‘pro-slav ay’ re¬ 
bellion” to this “peaceful and legal revolu¬ 
tion” (F Engels ‘Preface to the English 
edition’ in KMarx Capital Vol 1, Moscow 
1970, p6). 

Just prior to his death Engels touched araw 
nerve when it came to the balance between 
peaceful and violent methods. In his famous 
preface to Marx’s Class struggles in France 
Engels offered the opinion that the old tac¬ 
tics of barricade fighting used by revolution- 
ariesffom 1789 to 1848 badbecome hopelessly 
dated. 

Since 1848 “the newly built quarters of the 
big cities have been laid out in long, straight, 
broad streets, tailor-made to give full effect to 
the new cannons and rifles. The revolution¬ 
ary would have to be mad to choose of his 
own accord the new working class districts 
in the north or east ofBerlin for a barricade 
fight. Does that mean that in the future street 
fighting willno longerplay any role? Certainly 
not. I only means that the conditions since 
1848 have become far more unfavourable for 
civilian fighters and far more favourable for 
themilitary.” 

He goes on to develop his thoughts: “In 
future, street fighting can therefore be victo¬ 
rious only if this disadvantageous situation 
is compensated by other factors Accordingly, 
it will occur more seldom at the beginning of 
a great revolution than at its later stages, and 
will have to beundertaken with greater forces. 
These, however, may then well prefer, as in 
the whole great French Revolution or on Sep¬ 
tember 4 and October 31 1870, in Paris, the 
open attack to passive barricade tactics” (K 
Marx, FEngels CJFVol 27, London 1990,p519). 
These observations were, of course, broadly 
confirmed by the innovative fighting tactics 
employed by the Bolsheviks during the 1905 
and 1917 revolutions. 

As is well known, the leadership of the Social 
Democratic Party in Germany was greatly 
perturbed by what Engels had written. Mano- 
ries ofBismarck’s anti-socialist laws were still 
fresh and the threat of new coercive measures 
produced unprincipled caution. Passages 
were doctored in the published version so as 
to give the impression that Engels - and by 
inference the SDP - were committed exclu¬ 
sively to legal and peaceful methods of strug¬ 
gle. 

Engels was furious. Writing inprotesttoKarl 
Kautsky - the ‘baron’ - he complained that he 
had been made to appear as a “peaceful 
worshiper of legality at any price” (K Marx, F 
Engels Selected convspondence Moscow 
1955, p486). He alsoposted a letter to Marx’s 
son-in-law, Paul Lafarge, in Paris, decrying the 
trick that had been pulled on him by Wilhelm 
Liebknechtand the Gennan leadership. Engels 
made it clear that he was “preaching” peace¬ 
ful tactics and opposition to force and vio¬ 
lence “only for the Gennany of today” and 
even then “with an important proviso”. In 
France, Belgium, Italy and Austria “these tac¬ 
tics could not be followed in their entirety”, 
he says, and in Gennany they may become 
“inapplicable tomorrow” (K Marx, F Engels 
Selected correspondence Moscow 1955, 
p487). 

We can sum up the approach maintained 
by Marx and Engels in the 19th century - 
when the working class was still in its infancy 
and almost without exception continental 
Europe lay under the rule of autocratic mon¬ 
archies and pseudo-democratic Bonapartist 
regimes, which limited the franchise and 
popular control through all manner of restric¬ 
tions. They never insisted uponviolent revo¬ 
lution as a universal law. There was the 
possibility of peaceful revolution depending 
on the actual circumstances and the balance 
of forces in each country. Institutions, cus¬ 
toms and traditions had to be taken into ac¬ 
count, alongwithparliament’spowersor lack 
of powers. Remember, the 1871 Commune 
began as the official city council of Paris. 

Peaceful methods are always to bepreferred 
by the working class. Better to buy out the 
capitalist gang stage by stage over 10 years 
in you can than launch a civil war. We have 
no lust for mass slaughter nor desire to see 
the devastation of towns, farms and work¬ 
places. Whether or not peaceful revolution is 
followed by violent counterrevolution de¬ 
pends largely on ruling class calculation on 
the one hand and on the other the ability of 
the working class to bring to bear overpow¬ 
ering force. In short Marx and Engels always 
emphasised the interests of living, breathing, 
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feeling humanity. Their pronouncements con¬ 
tain not a trace of dogmatism or revolution¬ 
ary posturing. 

Lenin’s road 

Some of our critics appear to be vaguely aware 
of the flexible posit! on advocated by Marx and 
Engels. That is why we are answered with 
carefully selected quotes culled from Lenin 
and Trotsky which are meant to provide the 
answers for not only the 20 th century but the 
indefinite future. 

Let us continue then by carefully examin¬ 
ing Lenin’s writings on peaceful revolution. 
His treatment of the subject is very instruc¬ 
tive. For example, in the pamphletH carica¬ 
ture of Marxism, published in 1916, we find 
Lenin discussing ways and means in exactly 
the same dialectical fashion employed by 
Marx and Engels. 

“All nations will arrive at socialism - this is 
inevitable-but all will do so not in exactly the 
same way, each will contribute something of 
its own to some form of democracy, some 
variety of the dictatorship of the proletariat, 
to the varying rate of socialist transformation 
in the different aspects of social life. There 
couldbenothingmore primitive from the view¬ 
point of theory, or more ridiculous from that 
of practice, than to paint, ‘in the name of his¬ 
torical materialism’, this aspect of the future 
in a monotonous grey.” 

Lenin insists on the importance of what he 
understands by the dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat. However he admits: “It cannot be de¬ 
nied that in individual cases, by way of 
exception - for instance, in some small coun¬ 
try after the social revolution has been accom¬ 
plished in a neighbouring big country - 
peaceful surrenda" of power by the bourgeoi¬ 
sie is possible, if it is convinced that resist¬ 
ance is hopeless and if it prefers to save its 
skin.” Civil war is, he says, much more likely 
but not to be wished for. The workers’ move¬ 
ment recognises the possibility of civil war, 
“though violence is, of course, alien to our 
ideals” (VI Lenin CWVol 23, Moscow 1977, 
pp 69-70). 

I think this constitutes Lenin’s general ap¬ 
proach before the revolutions of 1917. Work¬ 
ing as he was under the severe conditions of 
repressive tsarism and world war, one could 
understand it if Lenin had dismissed out of 
hand any mention of the possibility held out 
by Marx and Engels of peaceful revolution. 
But he did no such thing. He stood by their 
historical and materialist method: ie,aconcrete 
examination of conaete circumstances. 

Of course, Lenin could not ignore the re¬ 
gressive effects wrought by World War I and 
what that meant for countries such as Britain 
and the US, which Marx and Engels had of¬ 
ten mentioned as exceptions. Before World 
Wir I Britain and the US were characterised 
by an absence of militarism and to a consider¬ 
able degree by lack ofbureaucracy. Britain was 
a naval superpower, but had traditionally es¬ 
chewed maintaining a big standing anny at 
home. The US spent a pittance on the military 
compared with Europe and, despite the exclu¬ 
sion of blacks and women from the franchise, 
operated with a relatively wide dan ocracy Put 
another way, Britain and the US were the least 
unfiee of the maj or capitalist countries. World 
Wir I changed that In the US and in particu¬ 
lar with Britain the military budget grew to the 
point of hypertrophy. Democratic rights were 
curbed and class peace was imposed by 
countless draconian measures. 

In this respect then it is more than inter¬ 
esting to take note of Lenin’s later writings 
where he specifically defended Marx’s posi¬ 
tion on peaceful revolution. Eg in Leftwing 
communism, where he discusses the possi¬ 
bility of a peaceful transition to socialism in 
a country like Britain before World War I. 
Lenin lists four main contributing factors that 
favoured such an outcome. One - the major¬ 
ity of the population were workers and there 
was an absence of peasants. Two - the work¬ 
ing class had excellent organisations, trade 
unions, etc. Three - the workers possessed 
a comparatively high level of culture. Four - 
the habit of the bourgeoisie to settle politi¬ 
cal and economic matters through compro¬ 
mise. “These were the circumstances which 
at the time gsve rise to the ideathat the peace¬ 
ful subjection of the British capitalists by the 
workers was possible” (VI Lenin CWVol 26, 
Moscow 1977, p344) Lenin latermade simi¬ 
lar observations on a number of occasions, 
though I freely admit that he reckoned con¬ 


ditions which might have permitted a peace¬ 
ful revolution in the US and Britain had 
passed. 

Nevertheless Lenin is quite clear. No prin¬ 
ciple is involved and no revolutionary should 
tie their hands over whether or not the future 
would or would not allow a peaceful revolu¬ 
tion. That is why one never finds Leninruling 
out peaceful revolution as a matter of princi¬ 
ple. Eg, in February 1920 Lenin mused that if 
nine countries - including the big powers - 
have gone over to socialism, then in a tenth, 
small country, a peaceful transition would be 
entirety possible. It would be stupid to rule 
out such a scenario. Indeed Lenin looks posi¬ 
tively upon the tactic ofbuying out the capi¬ 
talists and, say, payingthem five-ninthsoftheir 
income in year one, four-ninths in year two, 
etc (see VI Lenin CWVol 30, Moscow 1977, 
p361). 

Transparently Lenin was no dogmatist ei¬ 
ther. Not surprisingly his flscibility in theory 
and skilful ability to manoeuvre in practice can 
be seen in its greatest richness in the testing 
months spanning February to November 
1917. Lenin not only granted thata peaceful 
revolution was possible: he tried his best to 
actually bring one to fruition in Russia. 

In his polemic comrade Moran does not 
deny that Lenin strove for a peaceful revolu¬ 
tion in 1917. However, he says not only was 
Lenin incorrect but the conditions that existed 
in Russia can never occur again - although 
he modestly goes on to claim not to know the 
future. As an aside we must also take issue 
with comrade Peter Manson Rightly defend¬ 
ing the possibility of a peaceful revolution, he 
suggests that Lenin only advocated it in Rus¬ 
sia specifically “from March to July 1917” 
(Weekly Wbi-ker September5). Actually, while 
comrade Manson’s overall case is well ex¬ 
pressed and well founded, as we shall show, 
on this detail he is mistaken. 

Returning from his exile in Switzerland, 
Lenin made the celebrated call for a second 
revolution. Bolshevik leaders in Petrograd - 
most prominently Lev Kamenev and Joseph 
Stalin - were gob-smacked. They envisaged 
tlie party operating as the extreme left wing of 
tlie post-February order. But Lenin was not 
demanding a putsch. His perspective was 
centred on the necessity of winning the work¬ 
ing class and peasants to complete the revo¬ 
lution, which had been stalled and kept 
half-way by the Mensheviks and Socialist 
Revolutionaries. At the time they enjoyed a 
clear majority in the soviets. The task of the 
Bol she vi ks was to win a maj ority and compl ete 
the revolution by bringing peace, giving land 
to the peasants and putting state power into 
the hands of the soviets of workers, peasants 
and soldiers. 

That could be carried our using peaceful 
methods. Russia was the freest country in the 
world and there existed dual power. Real au¬ 
thority lay with the soviets - spontaneous 
products of the revolution and thoroughly 
democratic. The soldiers would only obey 
orders from the soviets and the workers had 
anned themselves. But the leadership of the 
soviets was intent on steadily handing power 
to the provisional government, a government 
committed to restoring bourgeois order in 
Russian and maintaining Russia’s involve¬ 
ment in the inter-imperialist bloodbath which 
had already reduced half of Europe to ruina¬ 
tion. 

HenceLenin, writing in April 1917,empha¬ 
sises the peaceful tactics of the Bolsheviks 
- or Pravdalsts, as he called them (his pro¬ 
posal to change the name to Communist 
Party - the proper “scientific title” - had al¬ 
ready been tabled). “Pravda and its follow¬ 
ers,” he says, “do not preach violence. On 
tlie contrary, they declare most clearly, pre¬ 
cisely and definitely that our main efforts 
should now be concentrated on explaining 
to the proletarian masses their proletarian 
problems, as distinguished from the petty 
bourgeoisie which has succumbed to chau¬ 
vinist intoxication” (VI Lenin CW Vol 24 
Moscow 1977, ppll 0-111). 

Either the soviets or the provisional gov¬ 
ernment must win. The key for the Bolsheviks 
lay in the peaceful struggle of party with party 
for influence in the soviets. And events 
moved in their favour. On July 1 400,000 sol¬ 
diers and workers marched in Petrograd - the 
slogans were predominantly Bolshevik. 

Had they been around at the time one pre¬ 
sumes that comrades Pearson, Biddulph, 
Moran and co would line up against Lenin’s 
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woeful ignorance of the supposed universal 
lawofviolent revolution. Peaceful revolution? 
Aaa^h! Can’t Lenin grasp the timeless les¬ 
sons of European history or remember all the 
horrors inflicted by counterrevolution? If they 
were serious they would form an opposition 
faction and challenge for leadership even at 
the risk of a damaging split. Lenin after all 
clearly displays the “strongest indications” 
of moving to the right. 

Imagine our comrades in 1917. Instead of 
Leninfe “touchy-feely” “gunpowderlessrevo¬ 
lution”, comrade Pearson loudly demands dic¬ 
tatorship and violence as the only way to 
avoid the tragic fate of the 1871 Paris Com¬ 
mune. His lieutenant Barry Biddulph mocks 
Leninfe miserable “concession to left reform¬ 
ism” and perversely accuses him of promot¬ 
ing the “political and literal” disarmamentof 
the working class. Meanwhile comrade 
Moran lectures on the “necessity of violent 
revolution” and denounces Lenin’s conver¬ 
sion to Kautskyism. Laughable in 1917. 
Laughable in 2002. 

Thankfully time and again Lenin insisted 
upon his case for a peaceful transition. This 
was the best - perhaps the only - way to win 
over the wavering masses to Bolshevism. Let 
us cite three representative cases. 

Locus one - April 1917: “The capitalists call 
the soviets anarchy, because such an organi¬ 
sation of power does not commit the people 
beforehand and unconditionally to capitalist 
subjection, but provides liberty and order 
together with the possibility of a peaceful and 
gradual transitionto socialism” (VILenin CW 
Vol 24, Moscow 1977,p 120). 

Locus two - Lenin’s speech to the first all- 
Russia congress of soviets in June 1917: “You 
know that revolution is not made to order, that 
revolutions in other countries were made by 
the hard and bloody method of insurrection, 
and in Russia there is no group, no class, that 
could resist the power of the soviets. In Rus¬ 
sia, this revolution can, by way of exception, 
be a peaceful one” (VI LeninCITVol 25, Mos¬ 
cow, p23). 

Locus three - the article ‘Is there a just 
peace?’ in June 1917: “Only in Russia can 
power pass to the existing institutions, to the 
soviets, immediately, peacefully, without an 
uprising, for the capitalists cannot resist the 
soviets of workers’, soldiers’ and peasants’ 
deputies” (VILeninCWVol 25,Moscowl 977, 
p55). 

Yes, that is what objective conditions of¬ 
fered, and with each month that passed the 
number of Bolshevik delegates to the soviets 
steadily grew The workers were being edu¬ 
cated and becoming convinced The peasant 
revolution stirred and would soon set the 
countryside aflame. 

What of comrades Pearson, Biddulph, 
Moran and co? I doubt they would have ex¬ 
ercised any influence. Surely they would 
have been nothing but an irrelevant sect But 
to illustrate how Lenin might have viewed 
them one can do no better than turn to the 
argument between himself and the strategi¬ 
cally pivotal Petrograd committee of the 
party. 

In May 1917 Lenin and the central commit¬ 
tee were insisting on “peaceful demonstra¬ 
tions” and making propaganda explaining the 
possibility of a peaceful transition. In this 
context Lenin clashed with the Petrograd com¬ 
mittee over their issuing of the slogan -‘Down 
with the provisional government’. This un¬ 
timely slogan was to gp a “trifle more to the 
left”, said Lenin. Under such volatile circum¬ 
stances, however, shading is everything. That 
explains why Lenin did not mince his words. 
He forcibly attacked this “trifle” as a “very 
serious crime, as disorganisation” (VI Lenin 
CfVVol 24, Moscow 1977,p245). 

True, after July 4, the burning of Pi-ax’da' s 
offices and Kerensky’s anti-Bolshevik witch 
hunt, Lenin indignantly announced that, “All 
hopes for a peaceful development of the Rus¬ 
sian Revolution have vanished for good” 
Comrade Manson quotes this blunt state¬ 
ment, along with Lenin flatty describing the 
situation as posing either the “complete vic¬ 
tory for the military dictatorship” or the “vic¬ 
tory for the workers’ armed uprising”. There 
could no longer be “peaceful illusions” (VI 
Lenin OTVol 25, Moscow 1977,ppl79-80). 

Comrades Pearson, Biddulph, Moran and 
co might have joyfully celebrated. Lenin had 
at last seal the light and come round to their 
superior universal theory. But did dropping 
propaganda for a peacefiil transition in July 


imply that Lenin had recanted? That he had 
previously been mistaken? Not at all. Peace¬ 
ful transfer of power to the soviets “was a slo¬ 
gan for the peaceful development of the 
revolution, which was possible and, of course, 
most desirable between February 27 and July 
4 but which is now absolutely impossible” - 
this in a pamphlet ‘On slogans’ issued by the 
Bolshevik’s Kronstadt committee and written 
in the middle of July 1917(VI Lenin CITVol 25, 
Moscow 1977, pi 86). He repeats the point in 
August 1917: “At the time [before July 4] die 
task in Petrograd was to give the movement a 
peaceful and organised character. That was a 
correctslogan” (VI Lenin CITVol 25, Moscow 
1977,p253). 

Though Lenin stated that “hopes for a 
peaceful development of the Russian Revo¬ 
lution have vanished for good”,he was, as 
I have said, no dogmatist. In September 1917 
general Kornilov moved Cossack and other 
such detachments towards the capital. He 
had a secret agreement with the provisional 
government to smother the revolution. 
Komilovwanted him self in stalled as military 
dictator of Russia. Yet such was the outcry 
amongst the common people that Kerensky’s 
provisional government was compelled to 
denounce him as a traitor. The soviets of 
Petrograd and Moscow defended their cit¬ 
ies and sent out agitators to subvert 
Kornilov’s army. The Bolsheviks took the 
lead and won enormous prestige The period 
of reaction melted away along with 
Kornilov’s troops and the revolutionary 
movement once again reasserted itself. 

The Bolsheviks gained majorities in one 
soviet after another. Throughout September 
Lenin demanded the transfer of power from 
the unelected and discredited provisional 
government to the soviets. He favoured a 
compromise in the soviets between the Bol¬ 
sheviks and the Mensheviks and Socialist 
Revolutionaries. Jules Martov and the Inter¬ 
nationalist faction had eclipsed the centre 
and the right amongst the Mensheviks, and 
the SRs had cleaved into two, with Maria 
Spiridonova’s left wing having aclear advan¬ 
tage in terms of popular support These three 
blocs had in their hands the mass of del¬ 
egates to the workers’, peasants’, and sol¬ 
diers’ soviets. Together they could form an 
authoritative and almost unassailable soviet 
government. This would amount to a peace¬ 
ful revolution and reduce the chances of 
counterrevolution almost to zero. 

Lenin is definite: “An alliance of the Bol¬ 
sheviks with the Socialist Revolutionaries and 
Mensheviks, only an immediate transfer of all 
power to the soviets would make civil war in 
Russia impossible, for a civil war begun by 
the bourgeoisie against such an alliance, 
against the soviets of workers’, soldiers’ and 
peasants’ deputies, is inconceivable; such a 
‘war’ would not last even until the first battle; 
the bourgeoisie ... would not be able to move 
the Savage Division, or even the fonner 
number of Cossack units against the soviet 
govermnenf ’ (VI Lenin CW Vol 26, Moscow 
1977,p3 6). 

Lenin brims with confidence. Russia has 
won the sympathy of the organised working 
class throughout the world. They fonn Rus¬ 
sia’s strategic reserve. Peaceful revolution in 
Russia “is essentially an international task” 
and if Russia could “break with imperialism 
and the imperialist war” it will inevitably ac¬ 
celerate the “workers’ socialist revolution” (VI 
Loiin CW Vol 26, Moscow 1977, p38). 

Lenin even allows for the outside possi¬ 
bility that a peaceful revolution could come 
via way of a communist-socialist victory in 
elections to the Constituent Assembly: ie, a 
parliamentary body. Arguing “purely theo¬ 
retically” and taking the question “in the ab¬ 
stract”, he saysthe transition to sovietpower 
could be accomplished legally if, “for in¬ 
stance”, the Constituent Assembly, “con¬ 
voked by the bourgeoisie”, produced a 
“majority opposed to the bourgeoisie”, if the 
majority belonged to the patties of the work¬ 
ers and poor peasants (VI Lenin CWVol 26, 


Moscow 1977, p54). Kerensky and the right 
Mensheviks and right SRs were, of course, 
doing everything to obstruct, put off or pre¬ 
vent elections to a Constituent Assembly. 
They feared a Bolshevik-left majority ... and 
that could not be countenanced. 

In Lenin’s September 1917 pamphlet ‘The 
tasks of the revolution’ the reader will find a 
whole section titled the ‘Peaceful development 
of therevolution’. Here Leninonce again calls 
for a Bolsheviks-SR-Menshevikalliance with 
die aim of convening the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly and putting power into the hands of the 
soviets: “By seizing full power, the soviets 
could still today” - and Lenin warns that this 
is probably their last chance - “ensure the 
peaceful development of the revolution, 
peaceful election of deputies by the people, 
and a peaceful struggle of parties inside the 
soviets; they could test the programmes of 
the various parties in practice and power 
could pass peacefully from one party to an¬ 
other” (VI Lenin CW Vol 26, Moscow 1977, 
p67). 

Such a course reduces the chances of vio¬ 
lent counterrevolution to the barest minimum. 
The capitalists and their hangers-on would 
dare not resist and ifthey were foolish enough 
to rise up against a Bolshevik-Menshevik4ef 
SR soviet government the balance of forces 
is so much against them that it would not 
amount to anything much. Onlymild punish¬ 
ment, not terror, follows - confiscation of prop¬ 
erty and short-term arrest. 

As things turned out, the Bolsheviks were 
forced to take the initiative. In October Lenin 
urges and urges again the central committee 
to organise an anned uprising to topple the 
provisional government To delay is not only 
cowardly but is to invite an eventual holo¬ 
caust against the workers of Petrograd and 
Moscow. Lenin is sure of success - if there 
is immediate action. He says “the chances 
are 10 to one that it will be a bloodless vic¬ 
tory” (VI Lenin CWVol 26, Moscow 1977, 
p 141). In Petrograd he was certainly right. 
Only a handful died in what was to all intents 
and purposes a peaceful revolution. 

However, the Bolsheviks hadno choice but 
to act without the Mensheviks. Martov - the 
Hamlet ofthe Russian Revolution - could sum 
up neither the necessary determination nor the 
courage to act in any kind of decisive fash¬ 
ion. He hesitated time and again and vacillated 
between grudging solidarity with the Bolshe¬ 
viks and a yearning to re-cement Menshevik 
unity. 

Martov and his comrades stormed out of 
the second congress of soviets in protest 
against the Bolshevik insurrection. Yet, be¬ 
cause the Bolsheviks organised virtually the 
whole of the advanced part of the working 
class in Petrograd and Moscow and com¬ 
manded the loyalty of the urban-based sol¬ 
diers and sailors, Martov felt obliged to 
critically support them against the whites. As 
to the left SRs, they did cement an uneasy 
alliance with the Bolsheviks. But by 1918and 
the Brest-Litovsk treaty with Gennany that 
broke down into mutual antagonism. 
Spiridonova tried to assassinate Lenin. The 
Bolsheviks were forced to govern alone and 
in a country that underwent three years of 
terrible civil war and suffocating isolation - 
brought about in no small measure by the 
abj ect failureof social democracyin Germany. 

The resulting negative consequences for 
certain aspects of Marxist theory forms the 
opening section of the second part of this 
article. I believe that both Lenin and Trotsky 
made important mistakes. Of particular con¬ 
cern is their concept of the ‘dictatorship of the 
proletariat’. I shall also counter the calumny 
that the CPGB is making “rightward moves” 
by turning to my programmatic work Which 
road? - first produced as a discussion article 
in 1983 and greatly expanded in 1991 and 
published as a full-sized book. Finally the ar¬ 
gument will be presented that the possibili¬ 
ties of peaceful revolution are bound to 
increase in the 21 st century • 

Jack Conrad 


CPGB day school 

Celebratngthe October 1917 Russian Revolution - Peacefully if we 
can, force filly if we must Lessons of the past, strategies for the future 
SundayOctober 13,11am to5pm, Caxton House, St John’s Way (near 
Archway tube). 


What we 
fight for 

si Our central aim isthe organisation of all comm mists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists and politically advanced workersinto a 
Communist Party. Without such a party the working class is 
nothing; with it everything. 

■ The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Com munist Party, but there exists no real Comm u- 
nist Party today. There are many leftwing ‘parties’, but in 
realitymostaremere confessional sects. Ihosewho disa¬ 
gree with the prescribed ‘line? are expected to gag them¬ 
selves in public. Either that or faceexpiision. 

■ Com munists operate acc ord ng to the princ iplesof demo¬ 
cratic central ism.Through the fullest most open debate we 
seek to achieve unity in action and a common world out¬ 
look. Aslongastheysuppoit democratically agreed actions, 
members have the right to form temporary or permanent 
factions. 

■ Communists arecommitted to biildingtheSocialist Alli¬ 
ance in England and WalesandtheScottishSocialistParty 
intoasingle revolutionary pa rty. Communists advocate the 
principle,‘Onestate, one party’.Weopposeevery manifes¬ 
tation of sectional ism. 

aCornmunists areinternafioralists. Itisan internationalist 
dutyto fight for revolution against the existing state Tothe 
extent that the Eiropean Union becomes a state, then that 
necessitates EU-wide trade unions, a Socialist Alliance of 
the EUanda Com munist Party of the EU. 

■The working dassmust be organised globally. Without a 
global Communist Party, a Communist International, the 
struggle againstcapital is weakened and lacks coordina¬ 
tion. 

Comm uiistshave no i nterest apart from the working dass 
as a whole. Theydiffer only in recognising the importance 
of Marxism as a guide to practice. Thattheoryisno dogna, 
but must be constantlyaddedto and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts thefu- 
ture of humanity at risk. Capitalismis synonymous with pol¬ 
lution, exploitation, crisis and war. As a global system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist ‘socialism’ are reactionary and anti-working 
dass. 

■ Sodal ism can never come through parliament. The capi- 
talistdasswill never willingly allow their wealth and power 
to betaken away tlvougi a parliamentary vote. They will 
resist, usi ng every meansattheir disposal. Comm mists fa¬ 
vour using parliament and winning the biggest possible 
workingclass representation. But workers must be read¬ 
ied to make revoluti on - peacef ull y if we can, for dbly if we 
must. 

■ We wiII use the mostmilitantmethods objectivedrcum- 
stancesallow to achieve a federal republic of England, Scot¬ 
land and Wales, a federal Ireland and a United States of 
Europe. 

■ Communistsf ightforextreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracymust be given asocial content. 

■ Com munists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
dasscom promise must be fought and the trade u rionstrans- 
formed into schools for communism. 

Communists arechampions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combatingradsmand chauvinism, and the strug¬ 
gle forpeaceand ecological sustainability are justasmuch 
workingclass questions as pay,trade union rightsand de¬ 
mands for higi-quality health, housing and education. 
■Socialism represents victory in the battle for democracy. 
It is the rule ofthe working dass. Socialism is either demo¬ 
cratic or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it turns into its oppo¬ 
site. 

■Socialism is the first stage of the worldwide transition to 
communism-asystemwhichknowsneitherexploitation of 
person by person, norwars, dasses, countries or nations. 
Communism is general freedom and the real beginning of 
human history. 

■ AII who accept these prindplesare urged tojdnthe Com¬ 
munist Pa rty. 
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Support anti¬ 
war candidate 
for Hackney 
mayor 


Abbott and 
share platform 



P aul Foot’s campaign as Socialist 
Alliance candidate forFlackney 
mayor has stepped up a couple 
of gears over the last week. He has fea¬ 
tured in the national as well as local press 
and we have every intention of ensur¬ 
ing that this high profile is maintained. 

Comrade Foot has addressed several 
local meetings and gpt a good reception 
from stalf andparents alii® when he vis¬ 
ited the Rainbow nursery, the latest in a 
long line of community services threat¬ 
ened with closure by the axe-wielding 
Labour council. On Tuesday Septanber 
17 he spoke at a packed meeting called 
by Hackney Stop the War Coalition, 
which also featured Diane Abbott. 

It was highly significant that comrade 
Abbott agreed to share a platform with 
the Socialist Alliance candidate in the 
middle ofa highly chaiged election cam¬ 
paign, where a key issue is the threat of 
war against Iraq. Comrade Foot isthe anti¬ 
war, pro-working class candidate, while 
his Labour opponent, council leader 
Jules Pipe, has been four-square behind 
the imperialist war drive and one of the 
main architects of Labour’s assault on 
Hackney job sand services. In last year’s 
general election comrade Abbott openly 
stated her support for the SA’s priority 
pledges. 

Comrade Foot,a prominent memberof 
the Socialist Workeis Party, emphasised 
to the200-strong audience inBullion Hall 
that the Socialist Alliance, as with all prin¬ 
cipled socialists, was against the war, 
whether it was supported by the United 
Nations or not The UN, far from speak¬ 
ing for the masses of ordinary people, 
was made up overwhelmingly of repre¬ 
sentatives ofbig business, the rich and 
corrupt, while the security council was 
an “imperialist club”. 

Comrade Foot contrasted the wide¬ 
spread deprivation in Hackney with the 
no-expense-spared mobilisation against 
Saddam Hussein. Yet thecostof onemis- 
sile would be sufficient to resolve Hack¬ 
ney’s financial crisis. His SWP comrade, 
Assad Rahman, speaking for Globalise 
Resistance, adopted the same approach. 
He pointed out that we need to take po¬ 
litical control over the wealth we our¬ 
selves create: “Give us the money, Tony, 
and we will show you how to spend it,” 
he said. 

Wfe should of couise not concern our¬ 
selves with how much our tula's say they 
can afford - we fight for what our class 
needs. Nevertheless New Labour’s will- 
ingnes s to in vest in war wbi le cut ting b ack 
on basics clearly demonstrates capital¬ 
ism’s distorted agenda based on putting 
profit before people. 

Comrade Rahman said his father had 
recently visited Iraq and found people 
frightened by the prospect of war. They 


did not want America to ‘liberate’ them. 
Saddam Hussein is unpopular, but it has 
to he up to the Iraqis themselves to re¬ 
move him. Comrade Rahman quipped: “If 
thae is regime change it sbouldbeyouis, 
Tony Blair.” 

Diane Abbott, seemingly unperturbed 
by such comments, said that war now 
seemed more or less inevitable but, as in 
1968 ova' Vietnam, itcould well bea “de¬ 
fining moment in history”. The sides that 
people take on this issue will define their 
political stance for years to come. 

Sophie Bolt of the Campaign fcr Nu¬ 
clear Disarmament was concerned about 
possible nuclear war and pointed out 
that public opinion was against an attack 
on Iraq. She said that CND had grown 
by 180% over recent monthsdue to wide¬ 
spread discontent. All her criticisms were 
directed at the USA and she too empha¬ 
sised welfare concerns. 

Several speakers emphasised the need 
to link the war with domestic political is¬ 
sues and of course Paul Foot’s campaign 
for mayor is attempting to do just that. 
Now the need is to further step up the 
campaign. A substantial part of the bor¬ 
ough has been leafleted already, but we 
need to complete distribution to all of 
Hackney’s 80,000 households as soon 
as possible, and then start delivering our 
eight-page ‘Foot for mayor’ tabloid We 
have also produced a special education 
leaflet, which has gone into several 
schools. 

Thenfrom October 6 - the dayafterbal- 
lot papers are issued - we aim to be out 
canvas sing as widely as we po ssib ly can. 
Hackney people can expect to see a re¬ 
appearance of the battle bus that featured 
in previous elections around that time. 
We aim to keep up the pressure right up 
to polling day, October 17. Previous 
postal elections have shown that most 
people tend to leave voting until the last 
three days. 

We need every SA supporter to 
spend as much time as they can in Hack¬ 
ney, especially at weekends. Comrades 
are invited to meet every Saturday and 
Sunday on the steps of Hackney town 
hall at 12 noon (2pm on Sunday Septem¬ 
ber 29). We are hoping that comrades 
coming to London for the October 12 SA 
conference on Europe will make a wedc- 
end of it and laid a hand on the Sunday 
(Hackney comrades are offering accom¬ 
modation). 

Phone election agent Mike 
Arrow smithon07946 3 80 370 ifyou want 
to help at other times • 

Phil Kent 


www.foot4mayor.org 

www.socialistalliance.net 
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